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‘ADVERTISEMENT. ~ 


~ 


Ir will detraé&t very much from the autho- Ε 
rity of thefe pages, but to prevent all poffi-: 
ble mifreprefentation it is right, to ftate, 
that a fingle individual is refponfible for 
every fact, opinion, fentiment, and criticifm, 
advanced in them. The undertaking was 
fuggefted by his own feelings, without come 
' munication or advice, and finifhed entirely 
by his own hand. Many things perhaps 
are contained in it, which would not be 
{anctioned by the general voice of this place. 
For the correctnefs of the ftatements, how- 
ever, the Author has no fears: and for this 
he will not refufe to account in perfon, if it 
fhould ever be called in queftion. by any 
refpectable name. In the mean time he 
will defend himfelf againft the variety of 
judgments that will probably be paffed on 
his work, by a fentiment which is explana- 

7 tory 


IV 
tory of the motto he has affumed, and which 
the wifeft hiftorian has placed in the mouth 
of the greateft flatefman of Greece. 

Ὅ τε γὰρ ζυνειδῶς καὶ εὔνους ἀκροατὴς rays ἄν τε 
ἐνδεεστέρως πρὸς ἃ βέλεταί τε καὶ ἐπίξαται νομίσειε 
Mrsebas ὅ τε ἄπειρος, ἔξιν Bx πλεονάξεσϑαι, did 
φόνον, ἦτε ὑπὲρ τὴν «αὐτὸ Φύσιν axgu. Thuc. 
li. δὅ. a 


Ls 


INTRODUCTION. 


In a taté endesvout which 1 made to hold up 
to general contempt a work profeffedly defigned 
for the Students of this Univerfity, a work teem- 
ing with faults, and prefenting a view of its fub- 
ject totally.miftaken and confufed, my only {cruple 
then was, and my only fource of regret now 18, 
left it fhould lead any to imagine that criticifm of 
that fort is athing which I admire for its own 
fake, or would myfelf willingly engage in. If no 
fhare of the difgrace; which fuch a publication 
muft incur, had belonged to us, if no practical 
evil were likely to arife from it, evil of a kind 
which if is our efpecial duty to cure and to fup- 
prefs, the work, however deceitful its name and its 
compofition, might perhaps have been allowed to 
pafs along unnoticed. But what might be con- 
ceded to the common practitioners in this faculty 


of authorfhip, cannot be claimed by him who. 


boafts of his offices and employments in a feat of 
learning, in order to give weight and currency to 
his opinions—by him who had already fpurned 
the rod which genély corrected him, and had 

EB given 
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τὸ piven: full proof; that none but the moft rigorous 
and unrelenting difcipline could have any avail. 

In fuch a cafe, it was well known, thdt no tender 
feelings would be haraffed and tormented: and 
the ordinary fmart, which literary difgrace brings 
with it, cannot by any manly reafoner be oppofed 
to the exercife of an important public duty. When 
the author, not content with weaving his tiffue of 
cobweb'errors in‘ob{curity, prefumes to hang them 
on..one of. the: proudeft columns .of out national 
temple, who is the fickly fentimentalif that would 
flay the’arm. of criticifm, or feel a pang at feeing 
the whole ‘unfightly ‘clufter fwept away*? Swept 
away, I traft, they now are, and added to that heap 
of nfelefs rubbifh which is for ever accutnulating 
‘from the: offal .of the prefs: and I fhall be well 
content ifthe criticifm. itfelf, as well.as the folly 
which. provoked it, ‘be doomed to. the. fame. end. 
If there: be any bits of: finer temperament and 
‘harder fubftance found ‘in :it, they may be forted 


2 It is faid‘that the author laughs at this criticifth, as 
‘feeble ‘ard’ inefficient. 1f it fails of effeCting’ its’ purpofe,‘he 
“may ‘be fase another attempt of the fame kind will be made. 
(OF the, province of tafte, wit, fancy, and female education, I 
ἐν yleave, him in undifturbed poffefion. But if he again | comes 
forward in the capacity of inftrudtor to the Students of this 
‘ Univerfity, or commite the crédit of the: .Univerfity. in anyway ὦ 
“upon his works, the folidity of his pretenfidns.will be examined 
j with the fame freedom as heretofore. 


or oe . from Ὁ 
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from the mafs, and worked up hereafter into fome 
goodlier and more enduring form: but the reft, 
if it have done the fervice for which it was in- 
tended, may go with my free pleafure, where the 
hafty effufions of the hour naturally go, and be 
forgotten. | 

If, however, I fhall have acquired the charaéter 
of one who looks with a keen and malicious eye 
into the doings of his neighbour, or who is ra- 
ther prone to difcover what is amifs, than to 
praife and to be thankful for what is truly valua~- 
ble, I fhall have made a greater facrifice than my 
wifh or meaning was, to what I efteemed a pub- 
lic fervice. On this fubjeét my opinions and my 
feelings will have been utterly miftaken. The 
difguft indeed, which I have felt at witneffing the 
mifapplication of literary torture, far exceeds the 
fatisfaction I have ever derived from the moft juft 
and falutary employment of it. And the prefent 
age has furely furnifhed abundant proof, how a 
cruel and unjuft judge may defeat the purpofe 
for which he was invefted with his brief autho- 
rity; and make us hefitate whether it be not better 
to live without laws and without magiftrates, than 
to fuffer the prejudices and paffions of an indivi- 
dual to acquire an almoft refiftlefs fway, from the 
fanion of a regular and apparently conftitutional 
tribunal. | . 

The tribunal of which 1 fpeak every one will 

| B 2 under- 
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underftand. It is one of the ableft of our literary 
journals ; and, with the power of doing much 
good, feems to delight (fhall I fay it?) in doing 
evil. It glories in abufing the privilege which 
public admiration at one time, and public fear 
. fince, has conferred upon it. But it is time to 
raife the voice of injured freedom and infulted 
honour. It is time to convince the world, that 
bitter invective and loud reproach do not always 
flow from the abhorrence of what is wrong, but 
often from the diflike only of what is different, 
or. the envy of what is profperous. If we had 
formerly .to complain of mean and mercenary 
judges, we may perhaps have gained little by 
changing them for. thofe that are capricious, pre~ 
judiced, or vindictive. The indulgence of ma- 
lignant paffion, if not fo contemptible as the love 
of gain, is certainly more odious—and the {tain 
of felfifhnefs is as deeply ingrained in him, who, 
for the fake of ferving his own partial interefts 
and contracted relations in the community, un- 
dermines the reputation of his neighbour, or wha 
laughs in fecret at the mifchief which his dark 
flander propagates, as in him who hoards the 
wages of his fervility, and broods in filence at 
home over his ill-gotten treafures. 

The vice indeed which firft {prouted forth 
from this green oligarchy, and whofe rank growth 
firft required pruning and correction, was one 

which 
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which is the natural offspring of unrefifted power. 
After having inftalled themfelves with a little 
harmlefs pageantry, in a court degraded by the 
corruption of its former magiftrates, and having 
difplayed to the gaping multitude, with fome de- 

cent ceremony, though with fome vanity, their 
new robes of office, they foon began to make 
them feel the full rigour of their jurifdiction. It 
was a rigour however which fell indifcriminately on 
flagrant and on venial offences, on young and timid 
culprits, as well as on the moft pra¢tifed and in- 
corrigible offenders: till at length the exercife 
of feverity feemed to have blunted, and in fome . 
inftances brutalized, the feelings of the judges. 
They refpected not the {fmothered but yet unex- 
tinguifhed fpark of virtue which fhame indicates ; 
and, for one act of temerity or indifcretion, 
dealt out the full meafure of punifhment without 
mercy: thus leaving to the generous mind, 
once ftung by the concioufnefs of difgrace, no 
hope of retrieving its honour, and confirming the 
habitual delinquent in his bad courfes, by making 
no difference between him and leffer criminals. 
The punifhments themfelves were accompanied 
by new and exquifite tortures, deferved indeed in 
fome cafes, but frequently employed only becaufe 
the fubje&t was likely to feel more tenderly, not 
becaufe his crime was greater, or his audacity | 
more offenfive. And over too many of {potlefs 
| life 
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life and character, they wielded, in wanton de~ 
fiance of all our feelings, the {ceptre of tyranny, 
᾿ς imftead of the fword of juftice. 

But what are the fruits of this harfh difcipline, 
even fuppofing it to be impartial? Among the 
_moft induftrious hufbandmen in that vineyard are 
thofe, who are not impelled by want or the lure of 
high wages, but who love their work, and who 
think they cannot better or more honeftly employ 
the time which God has given them, than in this 
tafk. Thefe men, if treated with plain and homely 
fare, are well fatisfied; but they turn with difguft 
and fhrink back with fear from a fervice which 
expofes them to the headftrong and boifterona 
humours of fome infolent tafkmafter: and, rather 
than endure his railings and impertinence, they 
will eat their bread in private, and fhun all com- 
munion, except with their neareft neighbours. 

Why then fhould we permit a few forward 
and loud talkers to confound and filence fuch 
men as thefe? men, who though not fitted ta 
guide the converfation in the great fociety of the 
world, are yet well qualified to fuftain their part 
in it, to enliven, to diverfify, and occafionally to 
earich it ? Why fhould we {care from the face of 
day that ufeful and laborious mediocrity, which is 
not ambitious of fame, although it may be tender 
_of its reputation; which intrudes not into our 
uppermoft feats, but demands only a civil and not 

unfriendly 
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unfriendly reception ? This furely is neither, con- 
fiftent with juftice, nor humanity, nor found policy. 
It is dangerous to check the current of free com- 
merce. By fo doing we either in time divert it 
wholly from ourfelves, or idly. pond -back the 
wealth which ought to circulate through a thou- 

fand ducts and channels, for the public good, 
Literature, as well as Science, if it does not 
go forward, is apt to perifh where it ftands, or 
even to lofe ground rapidly. But let us not 
imagine that he who fits aloft guiding her car, or 
that the fiery fteeds which bear it along, are alone 
entitled to our’ admiration. . How many unfeen 
hands are at this moment employed in fhaping 
the various and complicated parts of that divine 
machinery ! How. many in drawing together the 
fit materials for its ftructure, fcattered as they are 
over the whole furface of the univerfe! How 
many in exploring diftant regions, for thofe gems 
and brilliant dyes, which glitter in the funthine of 
peace, and captivate for atime our roving fancy ! 
How many. faithful and diligent pioneers are now 
clearing thickets, fencing out precipices, and re- 
moving the obftructions with which time and 
neglect and prejudice and ignorance have con- 
tributed to impede our progrefs! How many 
fkilful engineers are planning new lines of direc- 
tion for our road, fmoothing afcents, cutting off 
angles and ufelefs windings, uniting the yawning 
fides 
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fides of valleys, round which we formerly toiled in 
tedious circuit, and providing acrofs the hitherto 
untrodden guliph a firm and fafe paffage! How 
many of livelier imagination, and more buoyant 
fpirits, are. adorning the road-fide with flowers, 
_ dreffing out the country, right and left, in all the 
fair varieties of nature, opening the landfcape to 
our view, and giving us at intervals a profpect of 
_thofe happy fabled regions, light up by the gleams 
of hope and of memory, which pleafe even at a. 
diftance, and charm away the tedium of human 
life ! 

Weare all engaged in one fervice, although 
our-powers may be unequal, and our departments 
various. And whoever heartily and honeftly lends 
himfelf to any of thefe duties, deferves not our 
contempt and derifion, but our favour and en- 
couragement. Let him even fail of fatisfying the 
expectation he has raifed, ftill if his labours have 
not been wholly barren, the moft moderate fervices 
may be allowed to fave him from the keen edge of 
fcorn and ridicule and ftrong invective. Dulnefs. 
muft indeed be made to underftand its proper level ; 
arrogance muft be humbled, forward ignorance 
abafhed, error reprimanded, and prejudice con- 
demned. But that powerful enginery fhould be re- 
ferved for offences of deeper guilt and more ferious 
mifchief, for the grovelling reptiles of quackery 
and obfcenity, for the foul deformed monfters of 

malice 
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malice; fedition, and impiety. Againft thefe let 
the indignant Spirit of criticifm bate his red 
right arm, and hurl .his thunders; dgainft thefe 
let him fend forth the fierce miniftets of his 
vengeance, with théit viper hair and founding 
lath. : 

And to the immortal’ honour of the Editor of 
that Journal be it fpokeri, he Aas etaployed Ais 
own unrivalled talents, if rumout fays true, moft 
frequently in that fervice>, And by thefe manly 
efforts mh the caufe of virtue, he has raiféd to him- 
felf a monument, that will outlive the memory 
of thofe occafions which awakened them, and will 
contmue to command our admiration long after 
the clamnours of his enémies have been huthed, 
and even the well-grounded complaints of in- 
jured men have been forgotten. The boundlefs 
extent, however, of his wealth appears to mé to 
have betrayed him into fome wafteful and fome in- 
jurious expenditure. There is a refpect due to Ge- 
nius even in its failings. When the predominant 
character is bright and pure, while blemifhes here 
and there tarnith its luftre, I do ποῦ fay thefe 


» It is commonly reported that, among many other mafterly 
Effays, the following have proceeded from his pen. On Ritfon’s 
Abftinence from Animal Food, No. 3. Moore's Poems, No. τό. 
Willan on Vaccination, No. 17. Cobbett's Political Regifter, 
No. 20. 

e blemifhes 
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blemifhes fhould be palliated or unnoticed, but: 
the tone of animadverfion ought certainly to be 
lowered. Who is not offended at feeing THE: 
FIRST POET OF THE AGE chaftifed, even 
when he errs, like a truant Schoolboy ? 

This feverity, however, although a prominent 
vice in the conduc of that Review, is not the 
grievance which has called forth the prefent com- 
plaint. A remedy, indeed, for that evil in fome 
meafure adequate, may be found in the juftice 
and candour of other critics, who poffefs the con- 
fidence of the public. But when the exammation 
of works in almoft every branch of fcience and 
literature is made the vehicle for covert infinua- 
tion and open railing againft the Englifh Univer- 
fities, and efpecially againft Oxford ; when farcaftic 
fneers and allufions in one number are followed 
up by keen reproaches and bold accufations in 
the next; when the public are taught with un- 
wearied and malicious induftry to look upon us 
either as gloomy bigots, or lazy monks, or igno- 
rant pretenders to learning and fcience ; although 
the falfehood and malevolence of fuch charges 
may be vifible to many, yet it muft happen that 
fuch continual droppings wilt in time make an 
impreffion on the public mind, and, if not fea- 
fonably counteracted, . will probably alienate that 


refpect and confidence which we have heretofore 
' ᾿ en- 
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enjoyed, and which it is the nation’s intereft, as 
well as our own, that we fhould never lofe. 

With perfons accuftomed to the prefs fuch at- 
tacks lofe much of their force, or rather are alto- 
gether harmlefs. The malevolence is fo evident, 
that they poffefs ne weight or authority in them- 
felves : and when the grounds upon which they τοί 
are examined, it is ufually found that they arife not 
from any pofitive mifdemeanors, which are al. 
ledged againft us, and which admit of diftinct evi- 
dence and difcuffion; but that they are loofe 
charges tacked on to fome indiftment, preferred 
againft an individual perhaps, with whom we are 
quite unconnected, and glancing obliquely only at 
the Univerfity. It is not that we joftle them, or 
ftop up the way; but they ftep afide, and leave 
their own bufinefs on purpofe to infult and pick a 
quarrel with us. Nothing can more clearly mark 
a fettled purpofe and defign than this practice. 
Hardly a book is noticed, (for I will not call their 
ordinary method reviewing,) which does not 
furnifh an opportunity for this fort of calumny. 
And latterly the rankling humour has burft out 
in fuch exorbitant quantity, and with fuch a ma- 
lignant afpect, as to call for immediate and ftrong 
remedy, ἡ | 

Of the Editor himfelf I do not think fo meanly 
as to impute the wilful falfehoods and mifreprefen- 
tations, with which his journal abounds, to his own 

| c2 choice. 
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ehaice. Moft probably he thinks the charges 
well-founded. For I believe many of them pra- 
ceed ftom the vile ferpent-brood which have been 
hatched in our own bofom—that hireling tribe of 
turncoats, who, difappointed of honours or rewards 
here adequate to their own fancied merits, have 
earried over to the enemy, as the moft acceptable 
paffport, fome loca] information, and have courted 
the favour of their new employers, by mean detrac- 
tion and extravagant abufe of their former friends, 
If any fuch there be, they will feel the juftice of 
this rebuke without any more particylar defigna~ 
tion of their perfons; and I with them no feverer 
punifhment than that infamy, which, when their 
work is done, is the common Jot of traitors with 

all parties. 
In the mean time, one cannot forbear to repro- 
bate the low {fpirit of jealoufy, with which the 
Review has been long conducted; and which 
ται have been well known to exift before thofe 
fervile devotees prefented their rank offerings, 
Long before thefe loathfome mafies were in- 
troduced, a fprinkling of the fame jll-flavoured 
fubftance had been 8 regular ingredient; and the 
palate of the public, thus gradually vitiated, was 
thought perhaps now duly prepared for that grofs 
meal, which has fiekened or poifoned all whofe 
natural tafte was not previoufly corrupted. My 
prefent, purpofe, however, is not, to netiee partiqu- 
| : larly 
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larly thefe petty cavils, but to haften to the con- 
fideration of more folid and direct charges, having 
firft difpofed of one, which, as it proceeds from 
a writer of profound fcience and great ability, 
is the more deferving of our attention. 


14 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Study of Arifiotle, and neglet of the 
Mathematics. 


, . 


IN the 224 Number of the Edinburgh Review 
is a mafterly analyfis of La Place’s Traité de © 
Méchanique Ceélefte ; which no one, I will ven- 
ture to fay, has read without feeling refpect and 
admiration for the writer of the article, and gra- 
titude for the diftinétnefs with which he has 
brought home to his mind reafonings of the moft 
abftract nature, upon the grandeft and moft fub- 
lime of all fubjeéts. It is impoffible to praife it 
too highly. But, in proportion to the homage 
we feel difpofed to pay to uncommon talents, is 
our vexation at finding a powerful and enlight- 
ened mind, equally with the reft of his brethren, 
debafed by a mean and unmanly prejudice. Τὸ 
no other caufe can I attribute the following paf- 
fage, which is preceded by reflections on the in- 
feriority of the later Mathematicians of this 
country to thofe of the Continent. 
** We believe, however, that it is chiefly in 
“< the public inftitutions of England, that we are 
“to feek for the caufe of the deficiency here re- 
“ὁ ferred 
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“ ferred to, and particularly in the two. great 
centres, from which knowledge is fuppofed to 
“ radiate over all the reft of the ifland. In one of 
“ thefe, where the dictates of Ariftotle are fill 
“ liftened to as infallible. decrees, and where the 
“infancy of fcience is mifiaken for its maturity, 
« the mathematical fciences have never flourith- 
“ed; and the fcholar has no means of advanc- 
“ὁ ing beyond the mere elements of Geometry *.” 
The far-fpread fame of Cambridge for Mathe- 
matical ftudies fixes this defcription to Oxford: 
and if the charge were true in the only fenfe in 
which the words can be _underftood, there is no 
ridicule or invective fo keen, which that. Univer- 
fity would not deferve. The only parts of Ari- 
ftotle’s writings, which can interfere with the Stu- 
dent’s progrefs in natural philofophy, are his Phy- 
fics; the doctrines of which, it is well known, were 
formerly made the bafis of inftruCtion in that de- 
partment of fcience through all the Univerfities 
of Europe. Early in the 17th century they re- 
ceived their rudeft fhock from the writings of 
Bacon. Before the end of that century, the new 
method had fucceeded in diflodging the Ariftote- 
lian philofophy from its ftrong holds; and, as ufually 
happens in revolutions of that magnitude, after a 
fhort interval of confufion among contending fac~ 


Δ Page 283. 
tions, 
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tions, of which the Cartefian was for ἃ time pre- 
‘dominant, the old dynafty was by univerfal con- 
fent fuperfeded, and the Newtonian quietly efta- 
blifhed on the throne. Under this comprehenfive 
title I include, for the fake of convenience, the 
whole tnodern fyfteti of Natural Philofophy, 
which derives its origin fromm the works of Bacon. 
Oxford, although the place where this new 
fledged philofophy tried her earlieft® flights, and 
firft plumed her feathets, was, I believe, one of the 
laft fortreffes, of which fhe took a formal poffef-. 
fion. For the Ariftotelian Phyfics were’ inter 
woven with the whole courfe of our ftudies and 
exercifes ; and: it was not eafy to recoticile the 
abandonment of them with the language of the 
Statutes, which public officers were bound to it 
force. And thus, as in courts of Judicatute, 
and other bodies of ancient ftanding, many forms 
and practices continued to fubfift, which had loft 
their original force and meaning. Even after the 
new doctrines were received and taught, formal 
exercifes continued to be performed atcording to 
the ancient regimen. How long this anomelous 
ftate of things lafted, I cannot exactly fay; bpt it 
muy fafely be afferted, that, for more than a cen 
tury, the Phyfics of Ariftotle have been fet afide, 


¢ See the Hiftory of the Royal Society, which began at Ox- 


ford. 
and, 
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and, except for the fake of fatisfying liberal cu- 
. Yiofity, and of tracing the progrefs of {cience, they 
are never even confulted. 

What then muft we think of the author of 
this calumny? Did he know that he was ad- 
vancing a falfehood? This I will by no means af- 
firm; and I am unwilling to fufpect it. But he 
has at leaft fhewn more eagernefs to indulge a 
prejudice common, I am afraid, among his coun- 
trymen, than to acquaint himfelf with the truth 
of the cafe, as in juftice he ought to have done, 
before he became a gratuitous accufer. The mo- 
tive which dictated this accufation 1s too obvious 
to be miftaken. The fordid inner coating ap- 
pears too plainly through the fpecious garb of 
candour and zeal for fcience, which is thrown 
about it: and when that is once difcovered, no 
credit, it is hoped, will be given to opinions and 
infinuations, which reft more on the authority of 
_ the writer than the evidence of facts. On this ac- 
count I think it needlefs to fay much here upon the 
impudent, unfupported declaration, that, in Ox~ 
ford, ““ the infancy of Science is miftaken for its 
““ maturity.” If it relate merely to the charge of 
teaching the Phyfics of the Peripatetic School, in 
preference to modern fyftems, it has been refuted 
already. If it regard the reft of our ftudies, it can 
at prefent only receive a flat contradiction; and, 
as I may be thought an interefted party, my opi- 

D nions 
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nions will carry but little weight. I truft, how- 
ever, foon to convince the reader, by a plain un- 
adorned expofition of the courfe of ftudies here 
purfued, that no calumny was ever more un- 
founded. And although I cannot claim any de- 
ference to my opinions unfupported by proof, yet 
I may furely expect, that the opinions of him will 
be difregarded, who is proved to be grofsly igno- 
rant of the circumftances about which he is 
fpeaking. | 

The latter part indeed of the accufation is ex- 
preffed in a more diftin&t and tangible form, re- 
lating to a a matter of fact. 


« The Scholar has no means of advancing beyond 
“ the mere elements of Geometry.” 


What are the mere elements of Geometry? 
Are Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, are the 
properties of Conic Sections, of Conchoids, Cy- 
cloids, the Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c. the mere 
elements of Geometry? Is the method of Fluxions 
included under the fame appellation? On all thefe 
fubjects, leQures both public and private are given. 
Natural Philofophy in all its branches, and Aftro- 
nomy, are taught, perhaps by one of thofe two 
perfons whom the Reviewer? modeftly allows to 


4 See Edinburgh Review, Number 22, p. 81. He com- 
plains, that even in the Cambridge method the fpirit of difco- 
very, the δυναμις evpyzixy, as he calls it, is not awakened. A 
genuine Edinburgh Reviewer ought to be careful how he med- 

| dles 
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Oxford, as equally capable with himfelf of under- 
ftanding La Place. And that the Scholar has the 
means of advancing to Newton’s Principia, is 
tolerably proved by the public examination of 
Candidates for the Degree of B. A. twice every 
year, in that work. 

Here again I beg the writer will not think I 
am impeaching his veracity. In all probability 
he thought he was fpeaking truth. But his affer- 
tion is grofsly falfe. There is fome difference 
perhaps between afferting what one knows to be 
falfe, and afferting as a thing known what one 
really knows not: I willingly leave the Reviewer 
this loop-hole for his confcience and his cha- 
racter ; only affuring him, that, notwithftanding 
our fcholaftic jargon, fuch fubtleties have been 
long ago exploded at Oxford from our doctrine, 
and few things would be. more defpifed and con- 
demned amongtt us in our practice. 

- Throughout this examination I have taken it 
for granted, that the Phyfics of Ariftotle were 
the infallible decrees intended by the Reviewer. 


dles with Greek. If he quotes two words, one of them in al] 
likelihood is wrong. I fay a genuine Edinburgh Reviewer, be- 
_ caufe the Greek criticifms in that Journal, fome of which are 
learned and ingenious, have, I believe, been αἱ furnifhed from 
Englifh Univerfities. In many inflances I know they have. 
Such phrafes as δυναμις evpHriny, and tribrach periods, for fen- 
tences of three members, (vid. Number 18, p. 398.] betray 
their Northern origin. 
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Both the fubject on which he is writing, and the 
whole tenor of his argument, require that inter- 
pretation. It was not neceffary therefore in this 
part to defend the ftudy of other treatifes by the 
fame Philofopher, which have no connexion with 
thefe purfuits. Some account will be given of 
thefe under the head of Studies purfued in this 
Univerfity. Let me be permitted however to fay 
a few words in this place of the venerable Sage, 
whofe revilers have perhaps exceeded in igno- 
rance the bigotry and folly of his moft devoted 
admirers. 

It has been a current charge againft Ariftotle, 
that he meditated the fame thraldom over the 
minds of men, which his pupil Alexander endea- 
voured to effect over their bodies and fortunes. 
A charge which, from its flippancy, one might 
fufpect to be of French growth, but which had 
its origin with no lefs a name than Bacon. Now 
if ever a writer laboured more than another, in 
an age of fophiftry and dogmatifm, to eftablith 
the empire of Common Senfe and Reafon, it was 
, Ariftotle. He was thoroughly verfed in all the 

doctrines of the Schools of Greece. He fub- 
{cribed implicitly to none. He even incurred the 
obloquy of deferting and undermining his mafter 
Plato, becaufe he rejected the vifionary fpecula- 
tions of that philofopher, however fafcinating to 
the fancy, as delufive and irreconcileable with 

| reafon. 
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reafon. He is moft generally known as the au- 
thor of the Syllogiftic form of Reafoning, in 
which his aim has been commonly mifunderftood, 
and mifreprefented even by thofe who fhould have 
pointed out and corrected the vulgar error. This 
is one of the leaft of his works: but it is a noble 
fpecimen of that inflexible unwearied perfeve- 
rance, which the love of truth only, mixed per- 
haps with the honeft love of fame, is able to fuf- 
tain. His chief characteriftic is a refolute en- 
deavour to get to the bottom of his fubjedt, 
whatever it may be. In this refolution his firm- 
nefs and intrepidity are beyond example. It re- 
fembles that unextinguifhable ardour, that im- 
fatiable defire, of finifhing their enterprize, attri- 
buted to the heroes of romance. He never refts 
fatisfied with partial glimpfes and imperfect de- 
monftration, where the fubject feems capable of 
clofer handling. And however thorny and defert 
the tracts through which he purfues his prey, 
however far he may be. led from the cultivated 
and elegant walks of. life, the fear of lofing admi- 
ration, or of difheartening his companions, never 
bends him from his purpofe. 

Thefe virtues, confpicuous as they are in all 
his writings, are moft obfervable in what 1s now _ 
called the Organon; becaufe, from the dry and re- 

_ pulfive nature of the fubject, it poffeffes hardly any 
other attraction. Much of this work is at pre- 
fent 
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fent ufelefs, as being applicable merely to the 
Greek language, and to errors and practices now 
feldom obfervable. Much of it has been judi- 
cioufly comprefled and re-cafi, with increafed per- 
{fpicuity and no lofs of matter: and fome of the 
modern compendiums, more efpecially that of 
Aldrich, contain the fubftance of the original, 
relieved of its tedious explanations and fubtleties, 
and totally free from the barbarous jargon with 
which the later Schoolmen had overloaded and 
corrupted it. It is in this reformed fhape that 
his fy{ftem is now ftudied in the Univerfity. And 
befides the incidental benefit derived from the 
rigorous accuracy, with which every argument is 
analyfed, much good is fuppofed to arife from en- 
abling a young Student to ftate his reafoning, . 
whenever tt may be neceffary, in its moft bare and 
elementary form, and to examine any fufpected 
reafoning of another by the fame rule. 

Thefe were the leading objects, which the Au- 
thor of the Organon himfelf had in view when 
he unfolded the fyftem. He has been abfurdly 
fuppofed to have forged this weapon for the pur- 
pofe of endlefs wrangling. Nothing is more oppo- 
fite to the truth. Its principal ufe and advantage 
is to cut fhort wrangling, by marking out pre- 
cifely the real object of difpute, and by confining 
the difputant to correct reafoning. Before the me- 
thod of the Syllogifm was invented, an ingenious 

Sophift 
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Sophift could fet at defiance the foundeft and the 
moft acute reafoner: but the laws of the Syllo- 
gifm, if well enforced, cannot by any art be long 
evaded, and if the contending parties be of equal 
power, (which is the only way of trying the uti- 
lity of any method,) truth muft prevail. The 
practice of wrangling [ἐριςικῆ, as it was anciently 
called, | or fupporting an argument for the fake of 
victory, is adopted merely as an exercife to try 
the powers and dexterity of the difputant, to give 
him the free ufe of his limbs, and the command 
of his weapons : juft like the practice of a fencing 
fchool ¢, or the drill of a light-horfeman. And as 
this was oné of the favourite exercifes in the lei- 
furely fchools of Athens, it is no wonder that its 
author fhould have pointed out the aififtance, 
which might be derived to it from his own fyftem. 
But never, no never, does he by his advice, his 
fentiments, or his example, encourage that per- 
verfion of the nobleft faculty of man, in ferious 
difcuffion: on the contrary, he always fpeaks of 
it with contempt; and he has done.what he could, 


¢ It is related 49 a fhrewd faying of a Nobleman, who, upon 
being fhewn the College of the Sorbonne at Paris, and being 
told that regular difputations had been held in their hall for 
fix centuries, afked, what they had (σε δά in all that time. To 
me the wit appears no better, than if aman fhould afk ina 
fencing-{chool, how many quarrels had been ended, or how 
many men {lain there. | 
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by expofing al! the trick and myftery of falfe rea- 
foning, to fupprefs and defeat the impofture. In 
all his writings he fpurns the ufe of fuch artifice : 
he never evades the difficulties of his fubject: he 
never feeks to difguife or glofs over the imper- 
fections of his reafonings; maintaining, that it is 
better to get near to truth, even if we cannot 
reach her, than always to ftand contentedly at a 
diftance. 

Some allowance will, I hope, be made for the 
length of thefe remarks. It arifes from a con- 
viction, that the world are greatly mifled, on this 
fubject, by writers of high authority, and from 
an earneft defire to vindicate an illuftrious name 
from the unjuft afperfions, with which ignorance 
and frivolity delight to infult it. 

Even the candid and fagacious Locke is not 
proof againft the blind propenfity mankind feel to 
mark their difguft of the abufe of a thing by de- 
nying its ufe. How elfe can we account for his 
continual reflections on the folly and ufeleffhefs 
of Logic, when in his Thoughts on Education 
he recommends that his friend’s fon fhould be 
made to read Chillingworth? Read Chilling- 
worth! Not a page of Chillingworth is intelli- 
gible without Logic. All the diftinGtions of Logic, 
the maxims, the rules, the technical names and 
phrafes, are employed in the courfe of his con- 


troverfy, not only without {cruple, but in a way 
which 
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which would now be called pedantry and often- 
tation. The fame advice is repeated by Dr. Reid, 
in his Analyfis of the Organon, inferted in Lord 
Kaimes’s Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, joined 
with many juft reflections on the utility of Logic ; 
and yet he manifeftly under-rates the fyftem of Ari- 
ftotle ; and one may collect from fome of his re- 
marks, that he has no value for it whatever, and 
thinks the ftudy of it a wafte of time. 

In reading through that Analyfis, I confefs I 
have been ftruck with the inconfiftency of Dr. 
Reid, as well as with the erroneous pofitions and 
interpretations he now and then advances. It 
is difficult to reconcile the tone of levity and 
difrefpect fometimes affumed, with the acknow- - 
ledged acutenefs, accuracy, and ingenuity, of the 
fyftem he is examining. That Ariftotle has pur- 
pofely darkened his demonftrations, by ufing 
A, B, C, inftead of words, is fo futile a charge, 
that one wonders how it ever appeared theref. 
The contempt expreffed for the Diétum de Omni 
et Nullo, and the remark at the end of Seét. 5. 
on the frivolity of the whole fyftem which is re- 
folvable into this principle, argue either an inad- 
equate view, or a forgetfulnefs, of its true nature 
and defign&. The fame thing may be {aid of the 


f Chap. iii. feat. 3. 
& It is the very beauty of {cience, to refolve the moft intri- 
cate theorems into fome fimple elementary truth; and that 
- K which 
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enquiry how far the Syllogifm is an engme of 
Science. As an engine of Science it is not, and 
never was, propofed. 

Lord Kaimes’s own remark}, that “ Ariftotle 
“ himfelf never attempts to apply his fyllogiftic 
“mode of reafoning to any fubject handled by 
“© him”—that “on Ethics, on Rhetoric, and on 
““ Poetry, he argues like a rational being, without 
“‘ once putting in practice any of his own rules,” 
is, like many other remarks of the fame wniter, 
flippant and falfe: the treatifes he mentions are 
the moft copious fource of examples in every part 
of Logic, and the refolution of argumentative paf- 

fages in thofe works, into their fyllogiftic ele- 
~ ments, is a common and eafy exercife for young 
ftudents. 

It is unfortunate for the fame of Ariftotle, that _ 
he fhould be known chiefly-as the Author of the 
Logical Treatifes. The Treatife on Rhetoric is a 
magazine of intellectual riches. Under an ar- 
rangement the moft accurate perhaps and the 
moft luminous ever marked out, the diverfified 
elements of thought, of feeling, and of tafte, are 
prefented in due order to the reader’s mind. No- 
thing is arbitrary, nothing gratuitous. Long ex- 


which provokes Dr. Reid’s contemptuous exclamation is really 
the great and well-grounded boaft of Logic. 
Ὁ Page 166. 4°°. edit. 
perience 
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perience with mankind, attentive obfervation of hu- 
man nature in public and in private life, the poli- 
tical hiftory of paft times, and the occurrences of 
his own age, furnifhed him with the materials. of 
this great work. In the courfe of the enquiry, 
nothing is left untouched, on which Rhetoric, in 
all its branches, has any bearing. His principles 
-are the refult of extenfive original induction. He 
fought them, if ever man did feek them, in the 
living pattern of the human heart. All the re- 
ceffes and windings of that hidden region he has 
explored : all its caprices and affections, whatever 
tends to excite, to. ruffle, to amufe, to gratify, or 
to offend it, have been carefully examined. The 
reafon of thefe phaznomena is demonftrated, the 
method of creating them is explained. The third 
Book contains a body of rules for good writing, 
traced to thofe natural principles, out of which 

they all grow, and illuftrated by examples, which 
his own intimate acquaintance with the beft 
poets and orators of Greece readily fupplied. The 
whole is a text-book of human feeling ; a flore- 
houfe of tafte; an exemplar of condenfed and 
accurate, but uniformly clear and candid, reafon- 
ing. . 

It would lead me too far, if I were to do juftice 
to my own feelings on this fubject. Thefe works 
will perhaps be mentioned again, when I come ta 
treat particularly of our plan of Study. In the 
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mean time let it be obferved, that the writings of 
this great Philofopher on Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Ethics, and Politics, were not merely differtations 
and effays, fuch as procure fame to the writers, if 
they contain but fome valuable hints and opinions 
diffufely argued: they are not merely critical dia- 
tribes.and ingenious detached arguments, improve- 
ments upon former theories. ‘But they are, what is 
the higheft and moft laborious effort of human 
intellect, entire /yffems moulded into a full and 
perfect fhape; they are buildings planned and 
raifed from their foundation by the fame hand, 
and carefully finifhed in all their parts. Nothing 
feems to have been too vaft for his comprehenfive 
mind; nothing too minute or intricate for his 


' fagacity. 


He is accufed indeed of fevere judgment of 
thofe who went before him, of a dictatorial fpirit, 
of jealoufy againft his contemporaries, of pride 
and arrogance. As thefe charges are unfup- 
ported by proof, it is enough to fay that I have 
met with no proof of them in his writings. 
And they may in general be refuted by that 
fentiment of his own, that noble chara¢teriftic, 
which often raifes the clamours of little minds, 
an uniform zeal in the caufe of truth—a fettled 
devotion, which fuffers no other paffion to in- 
terfere with it. A fentiment, which I cannot 
but recommend to the attention of this Re- 

viewer, 
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viewer, if ever he fhould feel himfelf wavering 
between his prejudice and his confcience. 

᾿Αμφοῖν γῶρ ὄντοιν Φίλοιν, ὅσιον προτιμᾷν τὴν 
ἀλήϑειαν. 

‘Let me difmifs this fection then with a tranfla- 
tion of that honeft and manly conclufion to his 
Organon, in which he afferts his claim to origi- . 
nality, with fearleffnefs mdeed and freedom, but 
without arrogance. The fubftance of the paf- 
fase has been well given by Dr. Reid’, al- 
though he has miftaken the meaning of the text 
in two or three places, efpecially in the laft fen- 
tence. I fhall follow his method in rendering it, 
correcting him only where he is evidently wrong. 

“‘ Of thofe things which may bé called inven- 
* tions, fome have been begun only in a former 
“‘ age, and have grown up to perfection by means 
“ of fucceflive improvements; fome are the work 
““ of the firft inventer, but remain in a rude ftate 
till enlarged and improved by other hands. 
“ ‘The chief merit however 18 due to the be- 
“ sinner. For the beginning, though fmall, is 
“ the moft difficult; to add to it by degrees, and 
“ὁ complete it, 1s comparatively eafy. 

“6 Now with regard to the Diale¢tic art, there 
* was not fomething done, and fomething re- 
“ὁ maining to be done: there was abfolutely no- 
“4 thing done. For thofe who profefied the art of 


ὁ Page 227, Lord Kaimes. 
“¢ dif 
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“ difputation refembled the Rhetoricians of Gor- 
“ gias’s (chool. As thefe compofed orations, fo 
“ the other framed arguments,.which might fuit, 
‘as they imagined, moft occafions. Thefe their 
‘“ fcholars foon learned. But they were in this 
“6 manner only furnifhed with the materials pro~ 
“ duced by the art: the art itfelf they did not 
“ learn. It was juft as if a man, profefling to teach 
‘* you how to protect the feet from injury, fhould . 
‘bring you fhoes of all forts and fizes. He does 
‘‘ perhaps by fo doing anfwer your prefent pur-~ 
‘‘ pofe; but he does not, as he profeffes to do, 
ἐς teach you the art of providing for yourfelf. 
“Upon Rhetoric indeed much has been al- 
“ ready writtef; but on the art of reafoning, no- 
“‘ thing: the whole of what I have compofed on 
“ that fubject is from myfelf; and it has coft me 
‘‘much pains. And fhould you find upon ex- 
“amination that my fyftem, though deriving no 
““ benefit from former labours, is yet not unwor- 
* thy of comparifon with others, which have by 
“ον degrees been brought to perfection, I have 
only to exprefs my hope, that you will forgive 
‘what may be left undone*, and that what 
‘‘ has been done will meet with a favourable ac- 
“* ceptance.” 
K It. thould be obferved, that the Hypothetical Syllogifm, 


of which he promifes, in the firft book of the Firft Analytics, 
to treat more fully afterwards, is altogether omitted. 
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CHAP. ff, 


Examination of a Critici/m, tn the 28th Number 
of the Edinburgh Review, on Falconer's Edi- 
tion of Strabo. 


—— nasa 


Berore 1 proceed to examine the juftice of 
the Reviewer's criticifms, and the truth of his 
affertions, it may be as well to correct what was 
perhaps only a miftaken ‘opinion, concerning the 
refponfibility of the Univerfity for works printed 
with the approbation and affiftance of the Dele- 

gates of the Prefs. | 
The ‘Clarendon Prefs has been liberally en- 
‘dowed, and the management of its concerns is 
entrufted by the Univerfity to a board of Eleven 
Members, called Delegates of the Préfs, who 
derive no emolument from their office. They 
‘have the entire difpofal of its funds: they direét 
‘what books fhall be printed ; and ‘to what extent 
the Authors or the Editors fhall be favoured with 
their aid. A conftant and regular fupply iffues 
from this prefs of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
and reprinted editions of the moft ufeful works. 
Perfons who project improved editions often fub- 
mit their propofals to the Board, which are always 
attentively 
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"attentively confidered, and encouraged in propor- 
tion to the opinion entertained of the compe- 
tency of the perfon, and the general merits of his 
plan. If the plan be adopted, the money for carry- 
ing it on is fupplied, and the whole rifk is thrown 
upon the public fund. It is alfo common for under- 
takings of this kind to originate with the Dele- 
gates themfelves; and in that cafe individuals 
are fought out, who are thought well qualified 
for conducting them, and who have given, either 
in public or private, fome proof of their fitnefs. 

In none of thefe proceedings do the Delegates 
take on them that kind of refponfibility which be- 
longs to the Editor of a work, except as far as 
the printing is concerned. For the general plan, 
_and the general competency of the perfon em- 
ployed, they are refponfible, but not for the de- 
tail of the execution. Miftakes both in matter 
and in language may be made, for which an 
Editor may be blamed: but. the difgrace attached 
to thefe miftakes cannot in any fairnefs be im- 
puted to the Delegates; efpecially if the work 
contain valuable materials procured by their 
means, and openly communicated to the world. 

With thefe general remarks premifed, let us 
proceed to examine the charge brought againft 
the Univerfity by this Reviewer. The introductory 
reflections I leave untouched : they are intended 


gnly to heighten the effect of what follows: and 
if 
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if I can fhew that what follows is falfe, unjuft, 
and ignorant, the efficacy of this rhetorical flou- 
rifh will not be great. ᾿ 

The writer clearly does not pretend to be a 
Logician; or to underftand when two propofi- 
tions are oppofed to each other. For inftance, he 
fays, “ the moft confident hopes are excited, that 
*““ every new impreffion of a claffic volume from 
** the Clarendon Prefs will exhibit it with every 
remaining obfcurity or ambiguity explained.” 
But this hope, he adds, is conftantly difappointed : 
and why? “ becaufe, although this learned body 
‘* have occafionally availed themfelves of the fa- 
“‘ gacity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, | 
“© Heyne, and other foreign profeffors, they have, 
*‘ of late, added nothing of their own.”’ Where 
infult and abufe are uppermoft in a writer’s mind, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his reafon. The 
abfurdity of faying that editions iffuing from the 
Oxford Prefs are inferior to expectation, becaujfe 
they i:icorporate the labours of foreign critics of 
the firft eminence, inftead of Britifh, is too grofs 
to require a comment. 

The reader is next reminded of an “ unhappy 
** attempt at an improved edition of Apollonius 


᾿ ““ Rhodius,” by which the critic fuppofes “-the 


““ Graduates of Oxford were fatisfied that degrees 
“neither implied nor conferred fcience, but that 
“aman might become a Mafer of rts without 

F “ poffefiing 
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“© poffeffing any knowledge or {kill whatfoever in 
“that particular art which he profeffed, and 
“which he was chofen and appointed to practife 
‘“‘ for the benefit of the community.” _ 

If the edition be a bad one, where is the need 
of exaggeration? At any rate it has no bufinefs 
here. I do not call it a good edition: but it is a 
ufeful one ; and, notwithftanding the wrong read- 
ings which it has, I will undertake to match the 
latinity of the Editor againft that of this Critic, 
if ever he fhall favour the world with a fimilar 
attempt. 

The quotation above is fomewhat abridged. 
The following I give entire. 


“‘ Certain it is, that no fuch attempt has been made 
© fince, except in the fingle and minute, but very 
“ fuccefsful inftance of Ariftotle’s Poetics; which was 
“ produced by an auxiliary volunteer, refiding in the 
** metropolis, engaged in bufinefs, and never fecluded 
‘* from the avocations of fociety. By not enjoying the 
“ς letfure, perhaps, he never contracted the indolence 
“or apathy of a Monk; but preferved the activity; 
“even by the diftraction of his faculties. His name 
“ftands in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt—~ 
““ without any decorative adjun& or title of degree,— 
* though it would have done honour to the proudeft 
“which the moft exalted feat of jearning could be- 
“ ftow.” | 


Left it thould be imagined that there is any 
~ truth 
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truth in what the Reviewer intimates, that Tyr- 
whitt took no degree at Oxford, and was not 
even a member of the Univerfity, I will add a 
very brief fummary of facts and dates concerning 
that illuftrious critic. 
He was born in 1730; came from Eton to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 1747 ; took the Degree 
of B. A. in 1750; was elected Feilow of Merton — 
in 1755; took the Degree of M. A. in 1756; 
and remained Fellow of that College feven years ; 
1. 6. till 1762; when he was made Clerk of the 
Houfe of Commons, and refigned his Fellow- 
fhip. He quitted all public employment.in 1768; 
from which time till his death in 1786, he oc- 
cupied himfelf chiefly in critical and other lite- 
rary ftudies, to which the greater part of his for- 
mer life had been devoted. His Poetics is a pofthu- 
mous publication from unfinifhed notes, and the 
title page of courfe arranged by another hand. 


The next preliminary charge relates to the 
edition commonly called the Grenville Homer. 


“< The editors, he fays, have religioufly retained αἰ 
““ the errors of Clarke’s edition, even thofe intro- 
** duced on the authority of mere conjecture, and in 
“ inftances where the true reading had been twice be- 
“ἐς fore publifhed on the authority of the Venetian Ma- 
“ nufcript. One of thefe (0 appalled us, in the 20th 
“ line of the firft Iliad, as to deter us from all further 
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critical examination: for, when a grofs violation of 
«ὁ idiom in the ufe of the moods and voices, introduced 
“ arbitrarily to fupply a defect in the metre, neither 
“ excited fufpicion, nor fuggefted inquiry, no one who 
“ values his time can think it worth while to go far- 
« ther!, 


To this I anfwer, that the Editors have not 
᾿ religioufly retained all the errors of Clarke's edi- 
tion—that although Clarke’s text was the bafis, 
many readings were corrected during its pro- 
grefs through the prefs, on the authority of MSS. 
collations in the editions of Ernefti and Villoifon, 
and of a MS. in New College Library. Of thefe 
new readings thete are twenty-five in the two 
firft books of the Iliad, and near three hundred 
in the whole Poem. In the Odyfiey there are 
above one hundred and fifty; and the collations of 
the Harleian MS. by Porfon, fome of which are 
incorporated with the text, are given entire at the 
end of the volume. 

Now, with regard to the 20th line of the firft 
Iliad, which fo appalled the Reviewer, it may be 
proper firft to ftate, that the plan of the edition 
was fimply to give the text. No critical remarks 
or difcuffions were to be introduced. No reading 
therefore was to be received which required dif- 
cuffion to fupport it. 
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The 20th line in Clarke runs thus, 
Taide δέ μοι λύσαιτε φίλην, τὰ δ᾽ ἄποινα δόχεσϑε. 
In the editions of Wolfius™ and Heyné it is, 
Παῖδα δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λῦσαί τε φίλην, τὰ δ᾽ ἄποινα δέχεσϑαι. 


Clarke has a note of fome length, giving rea- 
fons for rejecting λύσατε, which had been a com- 
mon reading, and λύσασϑε, which Barnes had 
adopted, and ending with a conjecture that λύ- 
gore is the true reading: but as λύσαιτε had the 
authority of the 4 atican and Florentine MSS. 
he prefers it. δ᾽ ἐμοὶ he himfelf prefers to δέ μοι, as 
being .more emphatic, but he does not alter the 
text. He objects to the reading, 


Παῖδα δέ μοι ΛΥ͂ΣΑΙ τε φίλην, τὰ δ᾽ ἄποινα AEXESOAI, 


as not agreeing in conftrution with what follows, 
᾿Αζόμενο. To this objection Ernefti has fince 
replied, by pointing out fimilar cafes of con- 
ftruction; but he expreffes no difapprobation of 
λύσαιτε, and no preference of the other. The 
reading is alfo confirmed by the Venice and other 
MSS. which have δέχεσθαι, although with λύσαιτε 
inftead of Aucai τε. Bentley conjectured λύσαντε, 
which would certainly accord with the fenfe and 
conftruction; but it is not neceffary to have re- 
courfe to that remedy. 


m Wolfius indeed reads, without affigning his authority, ra 
τ᾽ ἄποινα δέχεσϑαι. 


After 
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After this view of the cafe, I will leave it to the 
reader to determine whether he ever met with a 
more defpicable inftance of conceited pedantry, 
than the exclamation of the Reviewer, that he 
was appalled at this-reading, and could go no 
farther; a reading which Clarke preferred to that 
fince adopted by Heyné and others: and whether 
an edition which took Clarke’s text as a bafis 
could have made the propofed alteration, againft 
Clarke’s deliberate judgment, without affigning 
a reafon ; todo which was not compatible with 
the plan laid down. Thus too there are, befides 
that already noticed, two other pofitive untruths 
in this fingle fentence of the Review. For λύσαιτε 
is not a reading introduced arbitrarily: and λῦσαι 
τε has not the authority of the Venetian MS. 
which, as publifhed by Villoifon, reads λυσαιτε. 


All this however is by way of prelude to the 
main attack. He goes on to fay, with admirable 
confiftency, that having obferved this degeneracy 
and ignorance in Oxford Editions, he now “ con- 
“ fidently expected” a moft complete edition of 
Strabo: and adds, 


“ We therefore learned, with much {atisfaction, that 
“no pains nor expenfe had been fpared in obtaining 
“ collations of manufcripts-from the libraries on the 
«¢ Continent, as well as from thofe at home: dut that 
«“ the materials would be worthy of the artifis, and the 
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“‘folidity of the fubfrudions correfpond with the 
“ weight and extent of the edifice 5." | 

In the fame page, after alledging that the 
ftudent has a right to claim the Editor's judg- 
ment of preference among. the various readings, 
he proceeds ; 

“This claim becomes ftronger when the office of 
“ς editor is undertaken by a learned body, whofe bufi- 
“ nefs is public inftruction, or ts delegated by them to 
“ fuch of their members as are deemed moft competent 
“to exprefs the judgment, and exercife the authority 
“of the whole..... from fuch a fynod of critics, 
‘‘ the republic of letters have a right to expe&t a work— 
“6 not merely the raw materials of one, &c.” 


To this the beft anfwer will be a reference 
to the ftatement already given refpecting the 
Delegates of the Prefs. The paffage admits of 
no other, and deferves no other, at. leaft no 
other cf a literary kind. The claufe, “ is dele- 
ἐς gated by them to fuch of their members &c.” 
will be confidered immediately. 

For the fake of convenience, then, it may be 
better firft to difpatch fome affertions of an extra- 
ordinary kind, although they do not lie in exact 
order, and then to examine more at large the 
philological criticifms. Thefe affertions, as they 
are not commonly met with in good {fociety, it 
is difficult to defcribe by any proper title. In- 
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deed, fo numerous are they, that I am perfuaded, 
if the writer had only refided a fortnight among 
the Houyhnhnms, he would -have compelled that 
nation to enrich their language. The firft of 
them is, when criticifing a note of the Editor's, 
he calls it, 


“ A paffage from the Univerfity prefs, and the pen 
© of a diftinguifhed Graduate, fele&ed from the whole 
“ὁ body, at an advanced period of life, to condu& the 
“ preateft work that it had undertaken for more than 
“a century preceding®.” Splendidé mendaxP ! 


The truth is, the Editor never was a Graduate, 
he was not a member of the Univerfity, when 
he undertook this work: he was not then at an 
advanced period of life: he refided here a little 
more than a twelvemonth during the progrefs of it, 
chiefly that he might enjoy the fociety of literary 
men, and the ufe of the libraries: he was nog “ (8- 
“ leéied therefore from the whole body,” nor indeed 
was he feleéted by the Univerfity at all. All this, 
however, the Reviewer aflerts, that he may have 
an opportunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian 
Latin ; a phrafe which he repeats with a degree of 
affurance, not undeferving of a coarfer epithet. 
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P Splendide, of the firft magnitude. If the reader is not fa- 
miliar with Horace, he will find a learned commentary on this — 
expreflion, in Congreve ; Love for Love, Aé& 11. Sc. 5. 
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Pindar gave good advice to a Prince, which may 
not be unfuitable to a Reviewer. 
AVETAEI δὲ apis ἄκμονι XAA- 
KETE γλῶσσαν. 
ἘΪ ts καὶ φλαῦρον παρωιϑύσ- 
σει, μέγα Tob Φέρεται 
Tae σέϑεν' πολλῶν ταμίας 
Ἔσσί. 
Xaaxeve brings up a familiar image, by which 
a certain moral quality is fometimes indicated, not 
of the moft amiable kind. If the Reviewer meant 
to comply with this precept when he wrote, he 
fhould have taken care to follow it throughout; 
but he has been as unhappy in the choice of an 
anvil, as any gentleman of his profeffion ever was, 
Let us now examine fome more work from the 
fame forge. 
“6 We have neverthelefs perufed the whole attentively, 
“‘ and can again affert, that the printers have done their 
“duty in rendering very accurately that which was 
** put before them. The accuracy is, however, that of 
“ the Chinefe tailor, who, in making a new coat from 
“ an old one, copied al] the darns, patches and blemifhes, 
‘© which he found in the pattern. Inthe fame manner 
“ here, every error of the prefs, and ufual inaccuracy of 
“ fpelling that had crept into the Amfterdam text, is 
“ religioufly retained 4.” 
Again : 
4 Page 440. 
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“The text, which has been fo fervilely copied, is 
“merely a repetition of Cafaubon’s; who does not 


“ appear to have fuperintended the printing, or to have 


“ὁ corrected it at all himfelf; whence errors have ac- 
“ cumulated onerrors: which are all carefully embalm- 
“ ed and preferved in the fplendid edition before us.” 
Ibid.’ 


The beft anfwer that can be given to thefe 
charges has already appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September 1809. A long lift of 
readings in the Oxford edition, together with 
thofe of the Amfterdam edition of which they 
are corrections, is there inferted. It 15 needlefs 
to repeat the particulars here: but, I cannot do 
better than copy the remarks with which the 
writer of that article follows up his lift. 


‘You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fifty Cor- 
“ reétions of the Amfterdam edition, within the compafs 
“ of fewer than one hundred fucceffive pages of the Ox- 
“ ford edition. This lift does not include any which 
‘* are merely accentual; and it is confined to the text, 
* though the verfion and notes would have fupplied a 
ἐς till larger number. I have alfo examined more than 
200 of the fubfequent pages, and they bear the fame 
 teftimony to the attentive perufal of which the Re- 
ἐς viewer boafts, and afford the fame ground for an 
ἐς unqualified reliance on his candour, and his fcrupulous 
ἐς Jove of truth *.” ᾿ 


r Gent. Mag. Sept. 1809, page 351. 
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Equally undeferving of refpect with his affer- 
tions are the do¢trines and opinions of this un- 
happy critic. In the firft difplay indeed of thefe, 
may be obferved the fame difingenuous {pirit as 
in the former part. He treats the Preface and 
the Notes, as if they proceeded from the fame 
pen; whereas the writer of the Preface informs 
him in the firft paragraph, that the Editor was 
his Uncle, and that (he having been dead many 
years) regard for his memory was one motive 
which impelled him to this undertaking. ‘The 
' Preface goes on to fay, that the Editor never de- 
figned a revifal of the Text of Strabo; and that 
ke was fupplied with the new Collations, pro- 
cured at great expence, by the liberality of the | 
Univerfity af Oxford. This Preface is dated 
Bathonia, which being prefixed too to a Book on 
Geography, ane would hardly have expected to 
fee interpreted as it is by this Gentleman, ‘“‘ written 
** in the Univerfity of Oxford *.” 

Affuming that this ftain belongs to it, he pro- 
ceeds to handle it very roughly; but, not content 
with noticing errors, he ventures upon fome 
critical differtation. The paffage of the Preface 
on which he remarks is this. ᾿ 


Ceterum agam uti potero, et, fi nihil aliud afferam, 


faltem ea recenfebo, que rationem operis te edoceant, 
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quibus, fubfidiis inftru&a eft hec Strabonis editio, vel 
que aliqua ex parte incrementa eam fumpfifle conti- . 


gerit. 

The phrafe, “‘edoceant quibus inftrudéta eff,” 
he fays, would not be admitted in any place, 
“ where ignorance is not privileged by degrees 
“ς of {cience;” and that to’ make it Latin we muft 
either write fubfdia quibus or eft, inftead of fit. 

I do not defend the phrafe; but the fault is 
common: and this critic has not pointed out what 
principle it violates: he only fays generally, that - 
although the proper and difcriminative ufe of the 
Indicative and Subjunctive moods be often a 
point of extreme nicety, yet in this cafe the 
error is grofs and obvious—a remark, which is 
of no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, 
when referring to the fame paffage*, the ufe of the 
Indicative with the relative pronoun, fubordinate 
to another verb. Before many pages are read, it 
will probably be made evident, that this remark 
proceeded from entire ignorance of the true nature 
of guibus: and the point is one of fuch frequent: 
occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be excufed 
for treating it at fome length. 


~The difficulty then of determining the proper 
mood in fuch cafes arifes chiefly from the am- 
biguity of the Latin oblique cafes cujus, cui, quem, 
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&c..in the fingular number, and all the cafes gui, 
quibus, que, &c. in the plural: and this ambiguity 
is caufed, by their belonging to different nomina- 
tives, Quis and Qui. Thefe words are derived, 
as Perizonius has well fhewn", from the different 
Greek roots, Τίς and Kos, and in the old Latin 
preferved a diftinGtion in their oblique cafes, till: 
in procefs of time the Relative Qui in moft of 
thofe cafes became fubftituted for the interrogative 
τίς τ. In fome inftances, indeed, the cafes peculiar 
to Quis were incorporated with the declenfion of 
Qui: as Quem, Quid, Quiz and Quibus, for which 
the original cafes of Qui were Quum, Quod, Quo, 
and Queis. Cujus and Cui were common per- 
haps to both from the firft: ftill the main fact is- 
clear, that the diftinction in every cafe but the 
Nominative was loft, and fometimes even there, 
as Plaut. Curcul. I. 2. 51. 

Now it is a common rule, that where the 
fubje& of a fentence is known and definiteY, the 
indicative mood is to be ufed: where it is un-- 
5. Not. ad Sanét. lib. iii. c. 14. 

x Ceterum in obliquis cafibus, etiam ad interrogationem, 
adhibuerunt illa, quae ab Relativo Qui defcendunt. Nam in: 
obliquis hic rurfus in unam voculam confuderunt Latini. 
fimul relationis et interrogationis vim. Not. ad Sanét. iii. 14. 

Y Unlefs the fentence be conditional or dependent, or imply 


fome contingency ; of which cafes we fhall foon fpeak more 
particularly. 
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known and indefinite, the fubjundlive. This, 
however, does not hold with pure Interrogatives : 
in them the fame mood is ufed as in the cafe 
of affertion; and the reafon perhaps is, that the 
tone of voice, the direct application to another 
perfon, fufficiently proves that we are not affert- 
ing any thing. But wherever any doubt or 
indefinite defcription is intended, which character 
is denoted by the pronouns and nouns called in- 
definite, the fubjunctive is employed. This In- 
definite, however, if attentively confidered, will 
be found to correfpond very clofely with the In- 
terrogative. It is m fact the fame word. Τὶς 
in Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both fenfes. 
And the reafon is manifeft: for there is the fame 
{tate of mind, the fame uncertainty in each cafe. 


Quid exifiimas de hac queftione? 
indicates the fame ftate of mind as, 


Quid exifiimet de hac queeftione, incertum eft. 


And in all cafes where a queftion is afked by — 


Quis, the fame thing might be exprefled with 
Quis and the fubjunétive mood, in the form of a 
propofition about which we are doubting. The 
fame holds of Cur, which in the interrogative 
form requires an Indicative; in the form of a fen- 
tence denoting uncertainty, a Subjunctive. And 
thus the Reviewer's objection to the fentence in 


note pag. 48, is valid: ““ Cur omifit Strabo expe- 
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*‘ ditionem maritimam regnante Necho factam, 
“ nefcio.” If it were a queftion, ending at faclam, 
omifit would be right: but being an affertion 
with nefcio, it required omiferit; juft as in the 
example above given, where Quid exiflimas is 
refolved into Quid exiftimet, incertum ef. But 
though he is right in his objection, he is plainly 
ignorant of every principle on which it refts: 
as will further appear prefently. 

It is then by confounding the Indefinite with 
the Relative, that miftakes are continually made 
in the ufe of moods. The Relative, as a Rela- 
tive, requires no particular mood after it. It 
refers to fome antecedent; and if that antecedent 
be certain and definite, or if it mtroduce a fact or 
independent affertion, it will naturally have the 
Indicative mood: Thus, 


Nihil faciam infolenter, neque te tali vel fcientia vel 
natura preditum hortabor, ut ad eas te referas artes, 
quibus a primis temporibus etatis ftudium tuum de. | 
diftt ; tantum dicam, quod te {pero approbaturum, me, 
pofteaquam illi arti, cui fludueram, nihil effe loci, neque 
in curia, neque in foro viderem, omnem meam curam 
atque operam ad Philofophiam contuliffe 2. 

Ex quo ego vent ad ἐδ, que fueramus ego et tu inter 
nos de forore in Tufculano locuti. 


2 Cic. Ep. Fam. iv. 3. 
8 Ep. ad Att. vy. 1. ; 
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Hortemur liberos noftros, ceeterofque quorum gloria 
nobis et dignitas chara eff, ut animo rei magnitudinem 
complectantur, neque iis aut preceptis, aut magiftris, 
aut exercitationibus, quilus utuntur omnes, fed 4118 
quibufdam, fe id, quod expetunt, confequi poffe confi- 
dant >. 

When the Antecedent is lefs certain and de- 
finite, or when the affertion is vague and difh- 
dent, the indicative is not ufed. 

Hic que agantur, queque ada fnt, ea te et literis 
multorum et nuntiis cognofcere arbitror: que autem 
pofita funt in conje&tura, queque mihi videntur fore, ea 
Puto tibi a me fcribi oportere*. 

Here, although the latter things are called 
conjeclural and probable, yet the affertion that 
they are fo is abfolute; which affertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally ufes the In- 
dicative mood. 

The moft frequent cafes of error however are 
where, as in the paflage quoted from the Preface, 
the Relative is fuppofed to be ufed, although it is 
in fact the Indefinite, and an Indicative is made 
to follow it. In Greek. the writer is not liable 
to this error, becaufe the relative and indefinite 
are expreffed by different words; and perhaps 
the beft praétical rule for a fiudent acquainted 


b De Orat. i. §. 19. See alfo other examples, ibid. §. 23. 
40. 53: 
¢ Ep. Fam. 1. 5. 
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with both languages, is to confider what word 
would ‘be-employed in Greek. If ris, ποῖος, οἷος, 
OS's, ὅσπερ, would have prefented themfelves, in- 
ftead of the pure relative ὃς, moft probably he 
will decide at once for the Subjunctive. In the 
Preface, ποίοις perhaps, rather than τισὶ, would 


have been ufed where guibus ftands ; certainly not 
οἷς. Thus: 


Cujus mihi videbar et fidelitatem erga te perfpexific, 
et néffe locum quem apud te is teneret 4. 


Ἥντινα would have been ufed in Greek (not 
ἣν) after, or perhaps rwe, or otav, before τάξιν. 

The full dotrine is of fuch extent, that. I 
muft be cautious how I venture upon it here 5, 


4 Οἷς. Ep. Fam. iii. 6. 

¢ There is indeed no queftion in grammar more f{pbtle and 
intricate than the doétrine of the Subjunctive Mood. It 
would require a much longer difcuffion than thefe pages will 
admit to fift it thoroughly: but ‘ag it isakind of moot point 
among grammarians, a few hints from one who has often 
confidered the fubje& may not be unacceptable. I am far from 
propofing this as a complete theory, or as one which is very 
fatisfactory even to myfelf: and I am aware that the princi- 
ples do not reft upon a fufficiently broad bafis of Induétion. 

To me then it has appeared, that the ufe of the Subjunétive 
Mood may be referred to three general beads, which I cannot 
precifely defcribe without the aid of Logical terms. 

τ, When the Suayecr of the fentence is uncertam, vague, | 
or indefinite. 

2dly. When the Parpicarts is of that kind. 

gdly. When the Paepicarion or Sentence ttfelf is mot dire, 
_ but dependens upon fomething alfe. 
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There: are. numerous principles of a fubordinate 
kind, with exceptions to all of them, and many 


Of ‘the firft kind, are all thofe fentences where the verb is 
connected with Quis, or any of its cafes, which are more 
numerous than are commonly imagined; or where the re/ateve 
is refolvable into Quinam, Qualis, Quicunque; or where, after 
the relative Qui, we can fuppofe a parenthefis of this fort, 
“* eubofoever be may be.” E. g. 

Que de me populi ft opinio, nefcio. Clar. Orat.c. 51. 

Neque is fum qui difputem. 

Erant tamen, guibus videretur. Clar. Orat. 58. 

Qui ita dicat, ut a multis probaretur. Ib. 50. 

Atque ego praclare intelligo, me m eorum commemora- 
tione verfari, gui nec babiti fint oratores, nec fuerint. Ib. 49. 

In the firft of thefe, Qua comes from the Indefinite Quzs. 
In all the others, Qui means a fort, a clafs, a defcription of peo- 
ple. In the fame chapter from which the laft example is 
taken, when the writer fpeaks of definite perfons, he ufes the 
Indicative Mood. 
᾿ De iis autem, guos ipfi vidimus, neminem fere pretermitti- 
mus eorum, gos aliquando dicentes vidimus. Clar. Orat. 49. 


Of the fecond kind are thofe fentences in which the Predicate 
ss meant to be taken with fome latitude: not in its ftricteft and 
moft definite fenfe ; and when no ftrefs is laid upon .that part 
of.the propofition ; as, 

Omnium, guos quidem ego audiverim. Clar. Orat. 55. 
 Epiftole ..... tum videlicet data, cum ego me non 
belle Aaberem. Οἷς. Att. 5. 11. 

In Cumano cum ἐπι, venit ad me, quod mihi pergra- 
tum fuit, Hortenfius, Cic. Att. 5. 2. 

When I was not quite well; During my flay in the neigh- 
bourbood of Cuma. Where obferve, “‘ quod mihi pergratum fuit,” 
has the Indicative. 

Nos Tarenti quos cum Pompeio dialogos de, Republica da- 
buerimus, ad te perfcribemus. Cic. Att. 5. 5. | 
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mixed cafes. But the fingle principle jut laid down 
will be found to fimplify the matter greatly, which 


But when fomething more diftinG is intended by the Pre- 
dicate, the Indicative Mood is preferred. 

Ex quo ego veni ad ea, que fueramus ego et tu inter 
nos locuti. Cic. Att. 5. 1. 

Me pofteaquam illi arti, cui : fudueram, nihil effe loci wee 
viderem. Ep. Fam. 4. 3. 

Quatenus de religione dicebat, cuique rei jam obfifti non. 
poterat, Bibulo affenfum eft. Ep. Far. 1. 2. 

Tilud quod eft, qualecumque ef, probat. Clar. Orat. 52. 

Onines caufee maximz guacumque erant. Ib. 63. 

A remarkable inftance of this diftin@ion of Moods founded 
in the nature of the Predicate occurs in the fame paflage of 
Livy; 

Senatorum omnium, quique magiftratus Capue, Atelle, Ca- 
taliz ge/fffent, bona venire Capuz jufferunt: libera corpora que 
venundari placuerat, Romam mitti, et Rome venire. Liv. 26. 
34. See alfo a paffage from Οἷς. Ep. Fam. 1. 5. quoted 
above in page 48. 


It is not.always eafy to diftinguith accurately this cafe from 
the third; that is, where the whole fentence is dependent upon 
fome word or fentence going before, to which therefore it is faid 
to be fubjoined. Nothing however is more frequent than a 
fentence with the fubjun&tive mood, in which both the Subject 
and the Predicate are perfeétly defined, becaufe there is a de- 
pendency of the whole predication on fomething elfe. 

Cui quidem ego, me cum rogaret, ut adeflem in Senatu, ea- 
dem omnia... . oftendi me effe difturum. Ep. Fam. 4. Τὸ 

Cum means, “upon his afking me,” not fimply when, or 
““ at the time when, he afked me.” If the point of time merely. 
is to be noted, the Indicative will ferve; as 

Cum de tuis rebus  geftis agebatur, inferviebam honori tuo. 
Ep. Fam. 3. 13. 
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it is hoped may be admitted as fome excufe for this. 
long digreffion. It is however in fuch points as thefe, 


If the preceding claufe be-in the potential mood, all the 
fubordinate claufes, although merely defcriptive, (unlefs intended, 
to introduce fome independent fa&,) muft be in the Subjunc- 
tive: and this is what is commonly meant by confecutive 
moods. Thus, 

Jufferunt .... πε quis eorum, qui Capue fuiffent, dum, 
porte εἰσι effent, in urbe... .. maneret. Liv. λό. 34. 

Ne, which governs the principal claufe, extends its power to 
all the fubordinate ones. So, Ut faltatio quedam xa/ceretur, 
cui faltation: Titius nomen effet. Clar. Orat. 62. 

But if the preceding claufe be in the indicative, the fub- 
erdinate deferiptive claufe is alfo indicative. 

M. Atilius Regulus, cujus, ex iis gui ad Capuam fuerant, 
maxima auCtoritas erat in confilio, inguit, &c. Liv. 26. 33. 

. In the fpeeches of Livy indeed, er of any Latin hiftorian, 
may be feen a very ftriking illuftration of the nature of this 
mood. When the fpeeches are given in the. third perfon, 
every fentence proceeds in the Subjunétive mood ; becaufe the 
tenfes depend on dixit, or fome fuch word preceding. Let any. 
one turn a fpeech of this kind into the firft perfon, and he will 
change all the Subjundtive tenfes into Indicatives ; with the 
exception of thofe which, according te the firft and fecond 
principle, would ftill be fubjundtive. , 

The fame holds of πιεῆαρεβ, inftru&tions, deerees, 8c. 

ira omnibus deis, gueram pulvinaria Rome effent, 

indifta ef. Liv. 24. το. 

If he -had_ been fimply relating a fa, he would have’ faid 
erant; but he is giving the fubftance of adecree. And this 
brings us very near to that character of the Subjunctive, i in 
which it is faid to refemble the future tenfe. 

Nuntium mifit, qui diceret. f 
Ἔπεμψεν ἄγγελον λέξοντα. 

Perizonius indeed reafons againf this doctrine, and fays all 
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that. cviticifin ought, to be diffute ; and the fludy 
of them is worth much time and labour: for they 


the fiturity implied in fuch fentencea refidea in fome words 
underftood. Mstto qui dicat, he would refolve into Mstto alte 
quem qui erit ut dicat. But I do not know how: he would re- 
folve the fentence above in this manner, Misfit gus dicetet. And 
the Latin phrafe correfponds fo continually with the Greek 
future participle, that it bears ftrong teftimony: to the foundnefs 
of Sanétius’s doctrine, that all the tenfes of the Subjunétive 
Mood [a Grammatical term which he rejefts} are but difguifed 
futures, After £ moft of them evidently have that force. — 

It muft however be obferved, that the force of gus in fuch 
cafes is often called caufal; and when this force is perceived, 
every one would expect the Subjunétive to follow it. 

- Antonium ... . mifi ad te, cus [i. e. ut ei] fi tibi videre- 
tur, cohortes traderes, Οἷς, Ep. Fam. 3. 6. 

In Siciliam duo Pretores profe@ti: P. Cornelius ad exer- 
citum ; Otacilius, gus maritime ore preef/et. Liv. 24. 12. 

In Greek this ufe of the relative is not fo frequent ; becaufe, 
befides the future participles, there are a great variety of 
¢aufal particles in that language, ὅπως, ἵνα, ὥστε, ὅτι, as well 
as the pronoun ofrives, all of whofe places are occafionally 
fupplied i in Latin by the inflexions of qus. 

It would be well therefore, if, when doubting what mood 
fhould follow gui, we were to confider whether gui be fimply 
velateve or not: for if it be refolved into any thing more than 
4 mere link uniting the claufe it governs to fome antecedent— 
if it denote the manner in which the clanfe ftands related 
to that antecedent—if it declare that it fprings from it, is 
caufed by it, or is dependent upon it in any way, the Sub- 
junétive, and not the Indicative, ought to follow. 

Mr. Harris fuppofes the Latin relative to be merely que is: 
but it frequently has the force of quia is, quum is, ut is; in all 
which cafes it contains an element that calls for the Subj unc- 
tive Mood. 

Such 
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are the very joints and ligatures of the language; 
and to have the right ufe and play of thefe, im- 


Such are the remarks which an obfervation, defultory per- 
haps, but not fuperficial, of the beft Latin writers, have led 
me to make, They are offered with much diffidence, on a 
fubje&t, where each man almoft has a right to offer what occurs 
to himfelf. For the queftion haa never been purfued through 
all its windings, There is, I doubt not, a clue to this, as to 
every other mazy dance of human thought, which we trace 
in the texture of language. When once unravelled, it appears 
fimple enough : and the more fimple it is, the greater is the. 
merit of the difcovery. And yet in fuch matters the world 
are apt to fhew ingratitude and contempt, when they ought 
moft to admire, and to be thankful, Of which injuftice we 
have the ftrongeft proof in that immortal Stagyrite, who has 
by a moft laborious analyfis refolved all the methods of argu- 
mentation into one fimple principle, only to draw forth this 
refle&tion from a modern Philofopher upon his labours: 


O curas hominum! O quantum eft in rebus inane ! 


Such injuftice will not, I truft, deter a philofophical critic 
from attempting to folve the intricate phenomena of language 
which ftill remain unexplained. To perform the ἰδῆς well 
requires, not only extenfive erudition, a ftrong memory, an 
acute and penetrating mind, but an acquaintance alfo, either 
felf-taught or methodically acquired, with that true Logic 
which enables us to fort, to difcriminate, and to abftra& ideas, 
to know them again under all the changes of drefs and pofture,. 
and to keep a fteady eye upon them, as they mingle with the 
confufed and fhifting crowd. This combination of qualities 
is indeed rare: but there have been men fo varioufly gifted, 
though few; and fome perhaps there ftill are: Ong I know 
there is, who could not render a more acceptable fervice to 
the lovers of ancient learning, than by guiding their footiteps 
through this perplexing labyrinth. 
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parts more of ἃ native-air and grace, is really 
a,.more' defirable. accomplifhment, than an ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with the vacabulary, or a 
knowledge of fingular and rare’ fenfes, in which 
certain words are ufed. 

. The critic, whofe eavils I-am, examining, feems: 
poffeffad of no principle. to guide him. The ex- 
amples he gives of an indicative with quis, or qui- 
bus, are wrongly explained. V. g. 

“ Dic quibus in terris infcripti nomina regum 
“ Nafcuniur flores.” 


Here if the lire be underftood as a queftion, the 
indicative will do;-and fo perhaps it was under- - 
ftood by thofe copyifts who kept the reading.. 
But the Subjunctive nafeantur, with quibus; as 
an Indefinite, is preferable, which in Greek. would 
have been. rit, not ais. In the next exdmple, 


“ὁ Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos,” 
Nefcio quis is fimply: parenthetical. “ Some one, 
“‘ IT know.not who.” And again, . 


“ Nefcio quid majus nafcitur Iliade.”’ 


ἐς Same poem (I know not exa¢tly what) is coming 
‘¢ forth, which will furpafs the Iliad.” Every one: 
knows that this was a compliment paid by 
Propertius to Virgil, when he was writing the 
fEneid. But from the refolution of the line 
given in the Review, one is led to fufpect that 
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the writer underftood it as faid in honour of 
Homer. He fays, Nefcio quid (fit quod) nafcitur 
“ majus Iliade.” By this mode of refolving it, 
the affertion is loft, “ that jfomething is really 
“coming forth,” which is what the Poet meant: 
to exprefs. And fo with the other example, to 
fay as the Reviewer does, “ Nefcio guts [ fit qui] 
“ teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos,” reduces it 
to this; that Menalcas does not know who has 
bewitched his lambs: whereas he -infifts that 
witchcraft is the caufe of their leannefs. 


His certe neque amor caufa eft; vix offibus herent. , 
Nefeio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos. 
Some evil eye, I know not whofe, is the caufe. 
That is the propofition : Nefcio quis is merely an 
adjunct. 
It would but ill exprefs the impatience of 
Horace in that line, 


Certe nefcio quid feoreto veile loqui te 
Aiebas mecum. Serm. I. ix. 67. 


to tranflate it, 


« I certainly do not know what it was you withed to 


‘‘ fay to me.” 

Again, how would the Reviewer explain fuch 
- paffages as thefe, where the relative is in an ob- 
lique cafe? 


Nefcio 


- 
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Nefcio qua preter folitum dulcedine leti 
Inter fe foliis ftrepitant. Georg. i. 412. 
Terraque nefcio quo non placet ipfa modo. 
Ov. ui. Trift. iii. 8. 
Nifi forte me Paconii nefcio cujus, hominis ne Greeci 
quidem, ut Myfii, aut Phrygis potius, querelis moveri 
putes. Cic. Ep. ad Quint. Frat. i. 6. 


Another decifive objection to his method of 
refolving {uch ‘paffages is, that he fuppofes an 
ellipfis of the relative ; which I believe one may 
venture to affirm is again{ft the idiom both of the 
Greek and Latin languages. In Englifh it is 
common. E. g. 


The meffenger you fent did not arrive. 


But neither in Greek or Latin could this be al- 
lowed. We might fay, ἐκ ἀφίκετο ὃν ἐπέμψας, 
or, Quem mififti non advenit. We may leave out 
the Antecedent, efpecially when it is a demonftra- ἡ 
tive pronoun, but never the Relative. In Englifh 
we may leave out the Relative, but never the An- 
tecedent f. This contraft is one of the moft ftrik- 
ing peculiarities which runs through the ancient 
languages, as compared with our owns. 


f In poetry indeed it is fometimes done: but then the de- 
fign is to elevate the expreflion, by introducing fomething 
ξενικὸν, fomething which is out of the common way, and 3s 
therefore not the idiom. . 

& Mr, Jones, whofe opinions are always entitled to refpect, 

| 1 does? 
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The phrafe, eam fumpfiffe contigerit, is perhaps 
wrong; but it would not be right as the Re- 
viewer mends it, merely by reading οἱ inftead of 
eam. The fault is in fumpfiffe, which is fuper- 
fluous: ei contigerint would have been enough. 
Contingit certainly requires a Dative, expreffed 
or underftood; and there is no faying why nobis ᾿ 
might not be underftood here. It requires a 
cafe after it, both becaufe tango is a tranfitive, 
and becaufe of the prepofition con. Accidit alfo, 
for the laft reafon, requires a cafe after it;: and fo 
it will be found that the pureft writers ufe it; 
although afterwards it took the place of the neu- 
tral cecidit, which word Plautus, Terence, and 
Cicero prefer, when the event {fpecified is not 
related to fome other event, or to fome one par-. 
ticularly affected by it. 

Of the Latinity of this Preface, let me be per- 


does, I fee, in his Latin Grammar, admit of an ellipfis of the 
Relative, as in this example ; 

Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuére coloni : 
which he explains by quam underftood, p.'106. Lat. Gram.. 
To me it feems better to confider the latter claufe as a paren- 
thefis, which is an expedient we muft at times have recourfe to, 
or no one rule of fyntax would be unthaken. Examples of 
this kind are extremely rare; and they may, I believe, when 
they do occur, always be explained moft fimply by a parenthe- 
fis. I have much to fay, but this place will not bear it, upon 
the peculiarity of the Englith in omitting the Relative where 
the Latin and Greek languages omit the Antecedent. It affects 
all the caufal particles. 
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mitted to obferve, that, although not faultlefs, 
it is as good as moft of what is now written in Eng- 
land, and much better than what ufually comes from 
Germany. H the Reviewer himfelf ever means to 
challenge thé notice of the public in that way, 
I would advife him to be very cautious: the moft 
prudent plan will be, not to Jet his lucubrations 
pafs beyond the circle of his private friends, or 
the fecret orgies of fome Dilettanti fociety, where 
they will be praifed, no doubt, and admired, and 
embalmed perhaps among the moft precious of 
their curiofities. 


Before I notice his general ftrictures on the 
value of the notes, it may be as well to difpatch 
the remainder of his criticifms upon Oxomian 
Latin, which, he fays, differs moft effentially from 
the old Roman Latin. But in doing this, I 
muft be forgiven, if a defire to clear up notions 
which are often indiftin&t and confufed, leads me 
into fome lengthened differtation. His whole pa- 
ragraph muft be copied. 


“In this Roman Latin, the relative conjunétion 
“ Ovop ufually governs an indicative, when it anfwers 
* to the Englith conjun@ion secauss, unlefs the fen- 
“tence be potential or oblique; and a fubjunctive, 
when it ftands for ut, and anfwers to the. Englifh 
“ THaT. But in Oxonian Latin this is completely 
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“ἐ τανοτίδα ; and we have repeatedly fuch fentences as 
‘quod vires fint exigue, feepe infidiis circumvenire 
‘ hoftem tentant ;’ pag. 210. and ‘ fufpicor quod Strabo 
“ Byzantu latitudinem a Maffilienfi fumpft ;’ pag. 172. 
ς alfo, ‘ hec relata digna cenfui, quod Strabo non (4118 
‘claré de hoc bello fcripferit;’ pag. 1088. and ‘ ferthit 
‘ quod cloace—fubiére tefa ; pag. 336.» 


The right ufe of the conjunction Quvop is a 
knotty point, which has much exercifed the 
Grammarians, | 

In this place it is fufficient to obferve, that 
the conjunction guod never ftands in good writers 
for ut, anfwering to the Englifh word that. It 
always has, more or lefs, the force of becau/e'. 
The fubftitution of it for ut, and for the accufative 
cafe with the infinitive mood, is a barbarifm. 

Since then it always “refers to fome caufe, if 
that caufe be fixed and certain, or if the affertion 
be abfolute, the Indicative mood will be joined 
with it; if vague and uncertain, or if the affertion 


h Rev. p. 435. 

1 Ut alfo is caufal, but it denotes the final caufe, or fome- 
thing which is to follow. Quod, becaufe, denotes the efficient 
caufe, or fomething which bas gone before. This diflinétion is 
very neceflary. It is the key to the right ufe of thefe par- 
ticles in a thoufand cafes: and the neglect of it may account 
for many anomalies in the ufe of the Englifh particles, which 
have much perplexed Grammarians., 

be 
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‘be ποῖ abfolute, the Subjun@ive. In the inftance 
quoted from the note, it ought to have been 
** quod vires funt exiguz:” but the Reviewer has 
not given the reafon why it ought. The whole 
paflage is this: Parvule refpublice funt bellicofe, 
et quod vires fint exigue, fepe infidiis circum- 
venire hoftes tentant. Here, becaufe he is fpeaking 
only of parvule refpublice, the fact affigned as a 
caufe is not doubtful, but certain: “ vires funt 
** exigue.” But in the fame note, when the com- 
mentator fays, “ Artes negliguntur quod inutiles 
“ fnt,” fnt is right, becaufe the affertion is not 
an abfolute acknowledged truth. So Cicero, 


Ad te minus multa doleo, quod et morrore im- 
pedior, et quid expectem magis haleo, quam &c. Att. 
111, 10. 

Hic tu me accufas, quod me affliftem. Att. ill. 12. 


Sufpicor quod Strabo... fumpfit, is bad Latin, 
not for the reafon affigned by the Reviewer, 
but for one which requires even here a little de- 
tail. And if I can at all clear upa matter which has 
puzzled fo many acute and learned men, my pro- 
lixity will, I am fure, be forgiven. It involves the 
old difputed point between Sanctius, who con- 
demns the phrafes dico quod, credo quod, fcio 
quod, and his commentator Perizonius, who de- 
fends them all. The elder Gronovius efpoufed 
the doctrine of Sanétius, and upon that ground ΄ 
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altered a line in Plautus, which was almoft the 
only palpable authority in their way. 


Scio jam filius quod amet meus. Afin. I. i. 8. 


He propofes to read quum or quam inftead of 
quod ; and adopts a fimilar remedy for one paf- 
fage in Livy, where the fame conftruction is ufed. 

On the fide of Perizonius are Manutius, 
Henry Stephens, Voffius, dnd Scioppius. Some 
of thefe parties are very warm in the argument, 
efpecially Scioppius, who has betrayed, as people 
are apt to do, the weaknefs of his caufe, by difin- 
genuous attempts to fupport it. The fum of 
their doctrine is this; that dico quod, credo quod, 
Jfeio quod, are juft as good Latin as miror quod, 
gaudeo quod, gratulor quod, &c. and they exe 
claim, that it is againft all reafon to admit the 
one and reject the other, as Sanctius does. 

After a fair ftatement of the cafe, Gefner, 
whofe good fenfe and candour, as well as his 
learning, every one muft admire, points out fome 
miftakes, into which all thefe difputants had fallen, 
and gives a perfpicuous divifion of the feveral 
fenfes of this particle, which they feem to have 
confounded. What he fays however of the 
point more immediately before us is remarkable. 
He rightly obferves, if quod can be changed into 
quia, cum, or propterea quod, it is at our option 
to exprefs our meaning, either by the Accufative 
cafe and the Infinitive mood, or by quod and 
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the Indicative, or Subjunctive. And he propofes 
this as a good practical teft in all doubtful cafes. 
Hence, he fays, after miror, doleo, queror, in- 
dignor, gaudéo, glorior, and perhaps after all 
verbs denoting fmilar” affections of the mind, | 
quod may be ufed; but he will not go fo far 
as to fay it may be ufed after verbs denoting 
every affection of the mind; for after Jpera, con- 
Sido vereor, he thinks it improper; “* fuch is the 
“ tyranny of cuftom *.” 

But a little reflection on the reafon affigned for 
the ufe of quod after miror, doleo, &c. will teach 
us that it is not the tyranny of cuftom, but found 
fenfe and confiftent principle, which requires. this 
diftinction. Quod in thofe cafes, as all Grame- 
marians admit, is caufal; it denotes the caufe 
of the thing afferted: and, as the caufe muft 
needs be prior to the effect, it will be. proper 
only in cafes where that priority exifts. ΑἹ] the 
affections of wonder, grief, joy, anger, exultation, 
are excited by fométhing which has exiftéed. Hope, 
fear, confidence, fufpicion, relate to fomething 
' profpéctive, fomething that will perhaps exift, 

k Gefner’s own words are, Itaque pot miror, doleo, queror, 
indignor, gaudeo, glorior, et fimilia forte affetuum, quz vocant, 
verba (de omnibus non ‘aufim confirmare, neque enim dici 
pofle puto, /pero, confido quod, neque dici ignoro, vereor ut vel 
me: adto ufus tyrannus 46) dubium non eft, quin quod fequi 


poflit : fequi tamen et poteft, et folet Accufativus cum Infi- 
nitivo. Thefaur. in voc. avop. 
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but which we do not know will or does exift. If 
this principle had been kept fteadily in view, it 
would have folved all the cafes about which thefe 
acute Grammarians are wrangling. It was the 
gradual lofs of this principle which Ied to the 
᾿ confufion in later writers,.who at length employ 
‘quod equally for things pro/pedtive, as retrofpective, 
and for things. which are ftated merely to Le or 
to have happened, although they are not alledged 
as the cau/e of any thing. . 

It may indeed happen that quod fhould be 
joined with ¢imeo or metuo; but it does not then . 
denote the objeé of the fear, but the caufe which 
has excited it ; an omen perhaps, or fome fymptom 
of a coming evil. I cannot recollect at prefent 
an example in point. And in fuch words as 
guod Indexes give us no help. But this would 
be correct Latin: Quod rex irafceretur, metue- 
bat ne quid fili mali eveniret. Quod levum 
inionuiffet, fperavit Sc. 

A curious illuftration of the proper ufe of 
quod occurs when it is joined.to the word adde. 
Many paflages are ‘quoted from good writers, be- 
ginning with adde quod; but in all thefe cafes, the 
thing introduced may be confidered as a caufe or 
reafon for fomething before alledged. The author - 
has been reafoning, and the new circumftance is 
brought in to /upport his argument. E. g. 
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Adde quod, ut cupias conftans in amore manere 


Non potes. Ov. Ep. 17. 199. 
Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in ede 
Dicitur. ΝΣ Faft. ili, 143. 


So again, Faft iii. 245. and in many other 
places. The poet is arguing a point, or ex- 
poftulating, and giving reafons for the com- 
plaint. Of the fame kind is this paflage of 


Cicero: 


Videndumque illud eft, quod, ἢ opulentum fortuna- Ὁ 
-tumque defenderis, in illo uno, aut forte in liberis ejus, 
manet gratia. Cic, Off. ii. 20. 


Videndum quod has juft the fame force as adde 
quod, and brings in fome reafon for what has 
been before advanced. But in later writers it 
often ferves like the Greek ὅτι, in a fimple narra- 
tive, when the accufative cafe and infinitive mood 
ought to have been ufed. 

Perizonius, who fpeaks fharply of the incon-. 
fiftency of Sanctius, fays, among other things, 
‘ nay, he has himfelf ufed this very phrafe, Adde 
“ quod multi Grace fcripferunt.” 1 doubt whether 
Sanctius would have been ready with an anfwer ; 
for he certainly has not ‘taken hold of the thing 
by the right handle, The proper anfwer is that 
principle which has been juft laid down. He has 
been arguing a point, and adde quod introduces a 
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new reafon. The point in queftion was this: The 


word Quod, it feems, occurs frequently in this 


barbarous fenfe in the Pandects; the latinity of 
which is in general very pure. Sanctius an{fwers 
this objection at length: he fays, that the book 
has been much interpolated ; that the Lawyers, in 
whofe hands it has been, are not the pureft writers : 
and Adde quod multi illorum Grece fcripferunt, 
whence, or from which caufe, it was natural that 

quod fhould be fubftituted by them for the Greek 
rs. To have faid, multos illorum Grece ferip- 
Sige would not have an{wered his purpofe fo well 
as quod does. 

A fingle difficulty fill remains; and that is 
about the word fcio. Spero quod, credo quod, 
dico quod, cupio quod, volo quod, are eafily ex- 
ploded: but /cio guod feems to have fome authority, 
and the paffages which Gronovius alters in order 
to reconcile them with his dodtrine contain this 
word. The truth perhaps is, that fuch authorities 
are genuine*: for /cio is fomething of an inter~ 


@ Upon aclofer examination of this paffage in Plautus, I 
have reafon to believe it genuine. If the reader thinks it 
worth while to turn to the original, he will find that Demsene- 
tus, wifhing to fupply his fon with money for his amoura 
through the medium of a flave, Libanus, fays, for the fake of 
encouraging his confidant, 

Aut cur miniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non fcientem feceris? 
Aut cur poftremo filio fuccenfeam 
Patres 
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mediate kind. between the retrofpective and the 
profpective clafs. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing muft have happened, in 
order to be 4nown in the firict fenfe.of the word : 
as in that line of Martial quoted by Sanctius ; 


Hoc fcio, quod fcribat nulla puella. ii. 65. 7 


But it is common to fay, we know many things 
that will happen; and in fuch cafes guod would 
be undoubtedly wrong. In the example from 
Martial, Sanétius underftands quod as if it were 


Patres ut faciunt ceteri ? Lis. Quid iftuc novi eft? 

De. Equidem {cio jam, filius quod amet meus . 

Ifthanc meretricem e proxumo Philenium. Afin. I. i. 33. 

The words of -Libanus are evidently meant to be faid afide. 
Equidem fcio jam, may be confidered as parenthetical, referring 
to non fcientem feceris, and in that cafe filius quod amet meus, 
will relate to fuccenfeam, which is a legitimate conftruétion. 
I am confident indeed that this is the true conftru@ion, Cur 
miniter has quod non feceris after it: and cur fuccenfeam would 
naturally require a fimilar claufe {ubjoined explanatory of 
Succenfeam, as non ferentem feceris is explanatory of miniter. But 
the courfe of the fentence is interrupted by Quid iftuc novi eft ἢ 
Equidem jam feio: and then, as is very common after a paren- 
thefis, the word which preceded it is repeated after it; as 
‘here, flio is repeated in filius. ) 

The line, Eguidem jam fcio, &c. is repeated v. 70. where 
Gronovius juftly condemns it as fpurious. The doctrine 
which I have maintained about guod is a further reafon for 
condemning it: for in that place guod amet muft depend upon 
Scio: there is no fuch word as fuccenfeam going before, with 
which it can unite. . 


K 2 propter 
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‘propter quod, or cur. Very likely fome équivogue 
was intended; in which cafe the ufe of words 
is apt to be a little ftrained. And indeed the 
paffages are fo few in which (οἷο quod is found, 
compared with the thoufands of occafions in which 
that idea occurs, that we may well confider it 
offenfive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will be feen that fu/picor qued 
Strabo . . . fumpfit, is barbarous, not becaufe 
quod is ufed with fumpfit, but becaufe it is ufed 
with fufpicor. So fcribit> quod, is wrong: quod. . . 
Jubiére is not wrong. Hec relatu digna cenfut, 
quod Strabo non fatis clare de hoc bello fcripferit, 
is defenfible, becaufe the affertion implies ‘fome 
diffidence; it is not quite abfolute: fo in Plau- 
tus; 

Cur miniter tibi,. 

Propterea quod me non {cientem feceris ἢ 

: Afin. I. i. 34. 
and in.a hundred other places. 


The two firft examples of the wrong ufe of 
ut are correctly quoted; although in the latter 
the meaning of ut probably is, as, according as; 
in which cafe there is no fault. Of the other I 
can only fay, that in the eye of every candid 


b After /criba fhonld be the Accufative cafe and Infinitive 
mood, Thus Livy, xxiv. 31. Scriptum erat rete eum fecifle.. ._ 
quod nulli peperciffet ; not /criptum erat quod recte feciff[et. 

reader 
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reader it muff be deemed an overfight, and not 
a mark of ignorance. It is impoffible that fuch a 
miftake could have been deliberately made. The 
Reviewer. indeed fays, “ this kind of error is 
“‘ fyftematic®.” He does not however refer to a 
fingle example of the kind befides, although he 
has evidently perufed the notes folely with a view 
to detect.the falfe Latin; and from what I have 
‘read of them, I do not believe he could produce 
another. That the error is fyfiematic, is an 
affertion which will fhine confpicuous in that 
galaxy of falfehood which has nearly dazzled us 
already. The paflage p. 220, where μὲ is faid to be 
omitted, he does not underftand. To place “μὲ 
where he propofes, would make nonfenfe. The 
meaning of videatur is, may feem. “4 To the eye 
“ἐξ may feem at firft not to rife: but, in reality, 


** by degrees it fwells into the mountains of Mo- 
ἐς lina,” &c4. 


“ Of the Oxonian ufe of the indicative with the 
* relative pronoun fubordinate to another verb we have 
‘¢ already treated in our obfervations on the Preface¢.” 


We alfo have treated of this . matter pretty 
largely, and have fhewn how the Indefinite 


ς Page 436,1. 13. 

4 Paullo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emiffus Orofpeda mol- 
libus initio -jugis vix affurgere videatur; fenfim tamen fefe 
efferens Molinz-primum montes erigit, &c. p. 220. 

© Rev. p. 436. | 
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is often confounded with the Relative. But 
we do not often expect to find fuch a confu- 
fion as the Reviewer is here guilty of. For exam- 
ple; of this fault he gives three fpecimens, fe- 
leéted from the whole body of notes. In the firft 
and third, what he calls the Relative is in fact 
the Indefinite. In the fecond, “ cum fentirent 
τς quantum optimates a divitiis potuerunt,” he 
calls quantum a Relative. In the next example 
there is fomething worfe than blundering about 
a Relative. In order to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the 
patlage ; : 

ς Obfervandum eft, quo violentior eft Solis ardor, eo 
‘ citius ἔστι pluvias.’ “ Citrus, fays he, we prefume 
“ ftands for crebrius; for though ‘ it rains fafter’ be 
ἐς ἃ common vulgarifm in Englifh, we do not believe 
“ that it had even that humble ftation in any idiom of 
“ the Latin, that exifted prior to the Oxontan.” 


Who could have believed that in this paflage 
citius merely means fooner? “The rainy feafon 
fets in sooner, the hotter the climate is. Even 
{uppofing the Editor had meant fafer, crebrius, 
which the Reviewer recommends, is the laft word 
he fhould have ufed. . It conveys an idea totally 
different, more frequently: vehementius, effufius, 
gravius, would have been the proper words for 


Safer". ἢ 


f This criticifm is very ably refuted in the Gent. Mag. 
for 
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The next complaint is of the Oxonian ufe of 
tenfes. Of. this fault he produces eight fpeci- 
mens. One of thefe runs thus; 


. “ Neque hoc memorie lapfu Strabo {cripfit; fed 
“cum de Cyri.rebus geftis vix aliquid. certe conftat, 
* eam. famam fequitur, &ec.” 


He feems to mean, that the change of tenfe 
from feripfit to conftat and_fequitur, is utterly bar- 
barous. He therefore brings in a Roman, altering 
conflat into conftaret, and fequitur into Jeque- 
batur. The Roman muft have been more nice 
than many of his countrymen to think this ne- 
ceffary : fuch changes of tenfe in the fame fen- 
tence are not unufual in the beft writers. _ 


Primo antefignani Poenorum, deinde figna perturbata, 
- poftremo tota impulfa acies; inde haud dubie terga 
data, ruuntque fugientes in caftra; adeo pavidi trepidi- 
que --..utne.... quifquam refizterit, ac prope.... 
ediderint. Liv. xxiv. 16. 


for O&. 1809. by Mr. Falconer, the writer of the Preface. 
His paffage from Servius proves that citius will bear the 
meaning of fooner; but the pofitive authority of Horace and 
Virgil, both of whom ufe it m that fenfe, 15 ftill better. The 
Poets however are not the beft guides. Cicero would have ‘faid 
maturius. τς 

The whole of Mr. Falconer's letter is well worth reading. 
I om obliged to touch upon the fame points, fome of which 
I thall treat.more fully than he hag done. 


Itaque 
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Itaque Nolam δὰ Collegam mittit .... opus effe, 
qui epponatur: vel ipfe relif&to Nole prefidio modico 
veniret : vel fieum Nola teneret, et res effent, &c. Liv. 
XXIV. Ig. 

Confules, Marcellus retro, Nolam redtt ; Fabius in 
Samnium .... proceffit. Liv. xxiv. 20. 

Ad me adire quofdam memini qui dicerent. Cic. Div. 
111. 10. 19. 

Pronuntiat Gracchus effe nihil quod de libertate 


Jperarent, πιῇ eo die fufi fugatique hoftes effent. Liv. 
ΧΧΙ͂Ν. 15. . 

Quoad primus ille fermo halberetur, adeft in difpu- 
tando fenex. Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

Antiochus Magnus, ut tributa Romanis /olveret, 
nocte templum Elymei Jovis aggreffus eft, qua re pro- 
dita, concurfu incolarum cum exercitu toto interf- 
eitur. Juftin. lib. xxxii. c. 2. 


It is needlefs to multiply examples, for thefe 
are enough to fhew that a fault of this kind in 
a modern, efpecially in one whofe mind was 
wholly intent on his matter, and quite regardlefs 
of his ftyle, is not very difpraceful. The altera- 
tion of fupponeret into fuppofuerit, has no reafon 
for it, and to my ears makes the fentence lefs 
Roman than it was before. Either fupponeret is 
ufed for fupponat, or habet for haberet. In Plau- 
tus fuch inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Reviewer means to fay that the expreflion “ cum 
** de.Cyri rebus vix aliquid certe conftat” is faulty, 
| and 
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and that it ought to be conflet, he takes more 
upon himfelf than he has any right todo. The 
beft writers have ufed. cum in this fenfe with the 
Indicative mood. | 
Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tantum mee litere 
potuerunt. Cic. Fam, xiii. 24. 
Cum medio exceffit, unde hec fufcepta eft tibi. 
Ter. Phorm. V. vil. 77. 
Gratulor tibi, cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, 
quantum &c. Cic. Att. 226. b. ap. Nizol. voc. Cum. 
et Cic. de Orat. 122. b. ibid. 
Cum itthec res male evenit tibi, Gripe, gratulor. 
‘Plaut. Rud. IV. iv. 134: 
Tu cum eo tempore mecum effe non potui/ti, quo 
operam defideravituam, cave feftines &c. | 
Cic. Fam. xvi. 12. Facciol. 
Quam quidem, cum difficillimo reip. tempore fecuti 
funt, eos nunquam oportebit &c. Cic. Phil. xiv. 11. 
The Subjun¢tive is certainly moft frequent with 
cum, when ufed for quandoquidem or quoniam ; and 
writers of Latin fhould be cautioned .againft this 
practice: but as it has the fanction of Cicero, 
however fparingly, it is to be treated with refpect. 
It cannot be a downright barbarifm. | 
The next critical lafh falls upon the following 
fentence. | 
“ἐς Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes 
“ antea dixit: fed harum tantum o&o memoravit, {cili-. 
“cet Tarquinii, (το, Volaterra, Arretium, Parufia, 
* Volfinu, Falerii, Clufium. p. 322.” 


L Upon. 
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Upon this the Reviewer obferves, that “although 
“in Homeric Greek there is a figure of f{peech 
“ fomewhat like this,” yet “it was unknown to 
* every period of Latinity—prior to the Oxonian, 
“ which it has thus fo happily enriched.” 

Why in Homeric Greek only? Did he ever 
read this paflage in Xenophon? ἜΦ᾽ οἰς ye μὴν 
ἔργοις κεῖται ϑάνατος ἡ ζημία, ἱεροσυλίαι, τοιχω- 
Θυχίαι, ἀνδραποδίσισ, πόλεως προδοσίᾳ, ἐδ αὐτοὶ οἱ 
ἀντίδικοι τέτων πρᾶξαί τι κατ᾽ ἐμᾷ φασίν. Apol. 
Soc. §. 25. | 

The fame conftruction occurs often in Hero- 
‘dotus and Thucydides; and I perceive an inftance 
in Strabo, p. 299. |. 25. And as to the facetious 
remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote 
the following paffage from the Edinburgh Review, 
when examining an edition of a Latin claffic. 


“ There is no form of conftru@ion more common, 
“than this refuming the Nominative cafe after the 
« fentence appears to be proceeding to fomething elfe. 
«* Nay, there are many inftances, in which an obje& is 
«βγῇ introduced, in fome of the oblique cafes, in the 
“ courfe of conftruction; and then the Nominative is 
« refumed, without regard to that conftruétion, for the 
“ purpofe of ftating or expounding fome circumftance 
ες attending it. Thus in the tenth book of the neid we 
“ have 

—‘ rapiens immania pondera baltei, 

Impreflumque nefas” 

« all 


“all in the accufative; but the farther defcription of 
“the nefas is given, without any interval, in the 


<< Nominative. . | 
—una fub noéte jugali 


Cafa manus juvenum foeda, thalamique cruentt.” 
Edinb. Rev. No. V. p. 63. 

I will not go fo far with this ingenious critic, as 
to fay, “‘ nothing is more common than this con- 
““ fruétion ;” but I may at leaft confign over to 
him the controverfy with his brother critic, who 
fays, “it is unknown to every period of Latinity.” 

The paffage however in the note is manifefily 
an overfight: it never could have arifen from 
ignorance, and it never could miflead or embarrafs 
any reader. 


The Reviewer proceeds; 

« Upon the fame principle, the baldnefs and poverty 
“ of the ancient Roman tongue have been embellifhed 
“ in this new modification of it with the exquifite and Rx- 
“© CONDITE phrafes of firetching out a fentence or opinion 
“© geographically by the mile, from one gate of a great 
“ς city to another,—* Donati tamen_fententiam intelligo 
“effe a porta Efquilina verfus Labieanam’—and ex- 
κε hibiting Faith or Belief in a tangible or vifible form, 
“ afcertained ly cubical or fuperficial meafure.—* Ma- 

* jor auctori noftro ac Juftino adhibenda fides eft.” . 
This is meant (fi Dis placet) for wit and 
pleafantry! O! fi fic omnia dixiffet! Little fhould 
I dread the mifchievous effects of this northern 
L2 libeller. 
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libeller. Or if I could believe this to be the 
tone of farcafm we are likely to hear from that 
journal in future ; inftead of complaining and 
refuting, I fhould fing in a note of triumph, 

Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota; Di 

Audivere, Lyce. Fis anus, et tamen 

Vis formofa videri: 
Ludifque, et bibis impudens, 


There is indeed a tottering and toothlefs de- 
crepitude in this paffage, which almoft difarms 
criticifm, and, as it affects to be frifky, pro- 
vokes only laughter. ‘The egregious fillinefs of 
miftaking a gate for a road, and of tranflating 
“ verfus Labicanam,” “ to the Labican,” as if 
verfus denoted the limit inftead of the direétion of 
any movement, has been fo well expofed by Mr. 
Falconer‘, that it would be ufelefs for me to fay 
more on that fubject. ‘ Major fides” is objected 
to, as “exhibiting faith in a tangible or vifible 
“form, afcertamed by cubical or fuperficial 
‘‘ meafure.” Cicero is guilty of the fame error, 
with the words fhes, virtus, indoles, vox, alacritas, 
admiratio, auctoritas, all of which he abfurdly joins 
with the epithet major, for want of this learned 
Reviewer's advice: and as to this very word Μάθε, 
his ignorance of his own language is inexcufa- 


ble. 


* Gent. Magazine, O&. 1809. 
s Si 
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“5: honor is fuit, majorem tibi habere non potui: fi 
« fides, majorem pene habui, quam mihi ipfi. 
Ep. Fam. v. 20. 
In the fame ftrain of fuperannuated tittering he 
proceeds, | 
*‘ which [fe. fidem] this learned body is fo generous 
‘© as to give gratuitoufly (for they cannot mean it in the 
ἐς Roman fenfe, of either rendering credible or pledging) 
ἐς to an old Jewith hiftorian, who has been dead feventeen 
“ centuries—‘® Jofepho fidem damus,’—and make a faith- 
s¢ lefs ufurper give to hiftory, what he never had to give 
4“, to any one—~* Augu/fius fidem hifiorie dedit.” 
Rev. p. 437. 
The wifdom of all this is juft as {mall as the 
wit. Does he mean to fay, that the Roman fenfe 
of ““ Jofepho fidem damus,” is * we render Jofephus 
* credible?” If fo, he is quite in the dark. Dare 
Jidem, after a thing, a circumftance, an argument, 
may mean to add weight and credit to any ftate- 
ment. Thus, 
Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima figna fidem. 
Ov. Faft. ii. 20. 
Commemoratio antiquitatis . . . et auctoritatem ora-. 
tioni affert et fidem. Cic. Orat. 34. 


But after a perfon, “dare fidem” means to 
promife, to certify, to give one’s word. There is 
a marked diftinction in its ufe according as it 
follows a perfon, or a thing. Home dat jfidem, 
he promifes: Homo habet fidem, he believes: Res 

dat 
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dat fidem, it adds credit: Res habet fidem, it is 
credible.. How abfurd therefore is his remark 
‘about Auguftus! We may fay of a fazthle/s man, as 
well as of an upright man, “ dedit fidem.” Itis not 
in giving their word, but in seeping it, that they 
differ. 
But we have not done with this unlucky jidem 
yet. He goes on to fay, 


“The Englith phrafe, indeed, may fuggeft another 
ἐς meaning, and make us Britons fufpeét, that, in this 
“ new dialect, ‘fidem dare’ fignifies what ‘fidem habere’ 
“did in the old: but no fuch fufpicion will arife on 
“the Continent, where no fuch indigenous expreffion 
.“ exifis.” Rev, p. 437. 

“QO! I had loft a fheep, an’ he had not 
“ὁ bleated.” 


Why will a man force us to expofe his vanity 
and ignorance ? The thing, to be fure, is in itfelf 
quite indifferent; but it may ferve to fhew what 
ftuff this Reviewer is made of, who would fain 
_haye us to think he underftands German. 


But let us hear the words of Noltenius. 


Sed que eft occafio, quod Germani met locutione | 


jidem dare etiam tunc utuntur, quum utendum effet lo- 
cutione fidem habere, aut verbo fingulo, credere vel ac- 
credere ? Hec nimirum, quod in vernacula lingua ha- 
bemus locusionem Glauben geben, beymeffen, xuftellen, 


putamufgue, quomodo Latinum dare noftro Geben 
alias 
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alias refpondet, ita refpondere eidem et heic poffe, di- 
cique adeo fidem dare. Nolten. Antibarb. Wichmanni, 
Ρ. 1421. 


Few of my readers will be difpofed to hefitate 
between this authority and that of the Reviewer. 
Many of them alfo may have heard the French 
phrafe ajouter fot not ufed as the Roman adjun- 
gere fidem, but in the fenfe of credere. From a 
Spanifh Dictionary by Gattel, I learn that Dar fé 
means croire; from a Caftilian Dictionary, that 
Dar credito, dar fe, is the fame as alicui fidem 
habere; and from Baretti’s Italian Dictionary, 
that the Englifh of Dare fede is to believe. And 
yet no fuch indigenous phrafe exifis on the Conti- 
nent! Well did Cicero obferve ; 


᾿ Qui femel verecundiz fines tranfierit, eum bene et 
naviter oportet effe impudentem. 


Let it be remembered too, (for indeed it is a 
thing never to be loft fight of,) that thefe mif 
takes of the Reviewer are not picked and culled 
out of two folio volumes; but he is himfelf a@- 
ing the rigid cenfor, challenging public notice, 
and of courfe is upon his guard, and does his 
beft; and yet he fcarcely utters a fentence in 
Latin without committing fome palpable blunder 
again{t the idiom of the language. 


Some other little matters of this fort mut now 
be 
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be difpatched, and then we fhall come to the 
Jios et medulla, the pink and cream of criticifm, 
the DEUS LUNUS. 

He is pleafed to fay, ““ there are fome of thefe 
“ Oxonianifms fo profound or fo refined, that 
““ our northern underftandings, condenfed as they 
“are with Mathematics and Metaphyfics, can 
“< fcarcely comprehend them at all.” The reader, 
I hope, will take notice in future that what is con- 
denfed cannot comprehend what is profound. The 
Reviewer indeed advifes the Univerfity of Oxford 
to fhake off the “ benumbing influence of Port 
“ wine ;” (pag. 441.) whereas his awn faculties 
have been condenfed by more fubtle diet. It is to 
be hoped he does not always treat his genius as he 
does his readers; and, on thofe rare occafions, 
the liquor he condemns may at leaft vie with a 
certain northern beverage, for which he perhaps 
imagines the encomium of Horace to be in- 
tended. 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro: 


It certainly cannot be a benumbing port, which. 
the Poet means by 
Narratur et prifci Catonis 
Sepe mero caluiffe virtus. 


With all its faults there is fomething generous 


about it; and if the old Latin proverb fays 
right, 
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right, it is at leaft no enemy to truth. If he hag , 
himfelf hitherto abftained from its ufe, under ν᾽ 
the hope of fubduing prejudice, ‘invigorating his. 
faculties, or quickening his perceptions, - mever 
was an experiment attended with a more. unfor- 
tunate refult. 

The fcurrility and meannefs of this able mutt 
be allowed to fcreen it from a grave and formal 
anfwer; neither will any fuch reply be wanted 
by thofe who are accuftomed to the enjoyment 
of good fociety, and who know how eafily the 
moft innocent and the moft indifferent habits of 
life may be made the object of vulgar and. malig- 
nant fatire. Let us return then to his Latin cri- 
ticifms. 

“ Tigranes poft reges fubditos rex regum appellatur.” 
Strabo, p. 772. 


Upon this he exclaims, 


“Is it poffible that the writer could mean ‘ Tigranes, 
‘pofiquam reges fupradictos imperio fubjecerat, ren re- 
“ gum appellatus eft δ᾽ 


Here he fuppofes the conftrution poft reges 
Jubditos to be wrong: whereas it is much more 
correct and elegant than his own. E. g. 


Paucis annis poft reges exactos. Clar. Orat. xiv. 
And again : | | 
Sexennio poft Veios captos. Cic. Div.1. 44. 
M Such 
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Such modes of conftruction abound in Livy. 
Subditos, though nat the right word, has a fort of 
authority even in Ovid. The Reviewer's own 
word, fupradiétos, never faw the light till long 
after the Auguftan age. Supradiétis, which oc- 
eurs two or three times in Quintilian, ought to 
be divided, as it isin Horace; dde fupra diétis, 
Serm. II. vii. 78. In thefe. places it always means 
the things which have been before faid. As an ad- 
jective prefixed to a fubftantive, like the ὁ προειρη- 
μένος ἀνὴρ of Polybius, it was never employed till a 
much later age. There is no need of faying ap- 
pellatus eft, becaufe of the paft time fubditos : no- 
thing is more common than this irregularity in 
the narrative ftyle. Indeed appellatur is the right 
tenfe, if a praétice or habit is meant to be ex- 
prefied. 

The next paragraph of the Review contains a 
grofs fabrication. A paffage from the notes is 
produced to this effect. 


“ Platzenfes nofter author affirmat effe olim prope 
“ paludem fitos; remotis tamen incolis ad meliorem 
“ locum a palude diftantem, urbs nova nomen prifcum 
* fervavit, quod nomen. non eorum fitui ab aquis re- 
“ moto proprie competeret.” ‘To which, fays the Re- 
viewer, the writer adds with felf-complacent confidence, 
“ nihil abfurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet. p. 590.” 
And, to prove that there is abfurdity, he proceeds to. 
eorrest the Edstor’s, Latin. 
By 
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By this method of quoting, an Author may be 
made to fay any thing. The truth is this. Palme- 
merius had objected to the etymology of Platzea 
given by Strabo. He cannot reconcile it with the 
inland fituation of that city, that its name fhould 
be derived from a word fignifying an oar; he 
fays, “ Quid abjurdius hoc etymo?” The obje& of 
Falconer’s note is to account for this paradox; 
which having done, he vindicates Strabo from 
the reproach of Palmerius, alledging “ nihil ab- 
“¢ furdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet.” 

Now for the Latinity, which this Reviewer, far- 
footh, thinks proper to correct. I hope the reader 
will have patience to examine it carefully, and he 
will find that, for one fault he mends, he makes 
two. The Editor of Strabo he fomewhere com- 
pares to a Chinefe tailor. But there is a homely 
Englifh proverb, according to which, it feems, he 
would not rank very high himfelf in the fcale of 
handicraft employments. Thus then he would 
correct the note. 


““ Plateenfes ad paludem olim habitaffe, nofter affir- 
‘mat: in locum autem meligrem tranflatos nove urbi _ 
«‘ nomen prifcum continuafle, fitui licet, ab aquis re- 
“ὁ moto, haud diutius competiffet.” 


Will he tell us where he ever met. with the 
word fitui, and from what author he borrowed 
the phrafe haud diutius ἢ Haud diutius! no longer. 

Mm 2 Is 
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Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald La- 
tin? and who thinks it not beneath the bufinefs 
of a. {cholar to hunt for miftakes in the pofthu- 
mous works of one long fince dead? of one who 
never afpired to the credit of a pure writer, and 
whofe habit it was to pour forth the various in- 
formation, with which his mind was ftored, in 
the language that firft prefented itfelf to his pen. 
Oh miferable mifufe of time, even when learning 
is fo employed! The concluding part of the Edi- 
tor’s note might have been better expreffed thus ; 
Urbem novam prifcum nomen fervaffé, quanquam 
et, fitu ab aquis remoto, jam id non competeret. 
Competeret is right, not competiffét : the idea re- 
quires continued time, or the imperfect tenfe, not 
the preterperfect, much lefs the preterpluperfect. 
Conveniret would be better ftill. 


One ftep, more, and then we are out of the 
mire. The following he propofes as a piece of 
faultlefs Latin, not without his accuftomed {neer 
at Oxomian Latin. 


““ Nonne vult Paufanias Melanthum Andropompi fi- | 
lium e Nelei progenie primum fuiffe, gui in Attica 
 fedem habuiffet; atque ideo eundem qui Xanthum 
«ὁ occidiffet.” Rev. p. 488. 


In this fentence there are no lefs than four 
faults; two of them rank barbarifms—primum 
qu— 
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gui—eundem qui. ‘The two other faults are, ha- 
buiffet—occidiffet. 

Firft then of primum qui. Any reader of Ci- 
cero, one would think, muft have obferved that 
he invariably avoids this phrafe, although he has 
a hundred occafions for ufing it, if it were Latin, 
In the treatife de Claris. Oratoribus, this idea oc- 
curs continually ; and the phrafe employed is ei- 
ther primus alone, or qui primus, or the adverb 
primo. E. g. 

Cum cetera melius, quam fuperiores, tum primus, 
intellexit. c. vill. 

Hic primus inflextt orationem, et eam mollem, tene- 
ramque reddidit. c. ix. : 

Sed tum fere Pericles .... primus adhibuit do@ri- 
nam. 6. Xi. | 

Et eum primum ob eam ipfam caufam Maximum 
effe appellatum. c. xiv. 

FE{culapius, qui primus vulnus obligaviffe dicitur. 
Cic. De Nat. 71. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 

Peripatetici primi ex omnibus philofophis docuerunt, 
Cic. Fin. 110. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 


So Horace: . 


Ili robur et 2s triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qu fragilem truci 
Commifit pelago ratem 

Primus. Od. i. 3. 


Such a phrafe as primus fuit qui habuit, would 
have 
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have grated in the ears of any Roman. The rea- 
fon is manifeft. Qui being a relative refers pro- 
perly to a perfon or thing, or a quality in the ab- 
ftraé, not (if one may be allowed to ufe a logical 
term) to a quality in concreto. Now primus is an ad- 
jective in the fuperlative degree: but who would 
think of faying, pulcherrimus qui venit ad Trojam, 
for pulcherrimus eorum qui venerunt ? ‘The Rela- 
tive might refer to pulchritudo in the abftract, 
but not to pulchritudo implied in pulcherrimus. 
The fame principle holds in Greek. There we 
fay, ὃς πρῶτος, ὃς κάλλιστος, NOt πρῶτος ὃς, καλ- 
λιστος ὃς. 

The other barbarifm is eundem qui; which will 
require a little more difcuffion, becaufe it appears 
to derive more countenance from the practice of 
good writers, and neither Voffius nor Turfellinus 
feem aware of the true principle. Is it however 
credible, that if this mode of {peaking were cor- 
rect, it fhould not be met with ten times in all 
the pureft writers? Theeidea is fo common, and 
enters inadvertently into fo many fentences, that — 
we muft purfue a very different rule of criticifm, 
when examining this, from what is ufually adopted 
when the genuinenefs of a fingle word is fuf- 
pected. In the prefent cafe I fhould not admit 
three or four inftances, out of the whole body of 
Latin authors, to juftify the ufe of it: but the 
fact, I believe, is, that in the way here employed 

| it 
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it does not occur once. Cicero’s ordinary way of 
fpeaking is, eum qui, is qui, when he wifhes to 
identify a perfon with fome fact or ftory. Vid. 
Clar. Orat. c. xix. and twice c. xxi. c. xlvii. 

A thoufand other paffages of the fame. fort 
might be produced from him and Livy, in which a 
modern would fay the fame who. Vid. Liv. xxi. 40. 

On looking over the examples in Gefner and 
Facciolati, I do not find one which fupports the 
Reviewer’s phrafe. There are none where qui 


is ufed after idem, when idem means a Perfor | 


or fubfiance. 

The reafon for this x may be, that is gui identi- 
fies an individual as well as idem qui. If it be he 
at all, it muft be the fame he: for fubfiance does 
not admit of more and le/s*. But when idem qui 


is ufed with reference to a quality, it denotes the. 


fame degree, and idem may. generally be converted 
into par. 3 

And not only does quality vary in degree in 
the fame thing, but the fame quality may be in 
different things. And again, one thing may have 


the fame relation to many others. Hence, both in 
denoting quality and relation, idem qui is a com- 


mon mode of fpeaking. 


8. Δοκεῖ δὲ ἡ sola μὴ ἐπιδέχεσϑαι τὸ μᾶλλον % τὸ ἧττον ... 
οἷον εἰ ἔστιν ἡ αὐτὴ οὐσία ἄνϑρωπος, οὐκ ἔται μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον 
ἄνϑρωπος, οὔτε αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ, ὅτε ἕτερος ἑτέρα. Ariftot, Categor. 
περὶ Οὐσίας. ᾿Επιδέχεται δὲ τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον τὰ ποία. 
Ibid. περὶ ἸΠοιότητος. 


The 
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The examples in Voffius and Turfellinus of idem 
qui, fo far from oppofing, really fupport the prin- 
ciple I am maintaining. 

Verres idem eft, qué fuit femper. Cic. Verr. i. ap. 
Turfell. ‘ 


Here idem- means charaéier, not perfon. ‘The 
fame may be faid of thefe : 


Eft idem qui femper in republica fuit. Cic. Att, 
ix. 11. Gefn. 

Nihil commutantur animo, et iidem abeunt, qui ve- 
nerant. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. - 

Peripateticis. veftris, qui.quondam iidem erant; qui 
Academici. Cic. Off.. iii. 4. 


' If the phrafe is never ufed, as I believe it never 
is, of perfons but in this figurative way, when by 
perfon is meant charaéer or quality, there can- 
not be a ftronger proof that it is improper in 
any other. For it fhould be obferved, that ab- 


folute famenefs or identity is then predicated: 


which famene/s is the proper antecedent to qui. 
- In the New Teftament, what is tranflated 
the fame who, is feldom, if ever, 6 αὐτὸς ὃς. In 
Luk. vi. 38. τῷ αὐτῷ means quality. In 1 Cor. 
xii. 6. ὁ αὐτὸς fignifies ong ; and in other ‘places, 
relation. When a reference is made to ὃ αὐτὸς, 
it is generally by a word denoting quality : 
as, , | 
ΤΟΝ 
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ΤῸΝ ΑΥ̓ΤΟΝ ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες OION ἴδετε ἐν ἐμοί. Phil. 
1.30. ‘Having the fame confli& which ye faw in me,’ 


When the relative is ufed in Greek, the ante- 
cedent is not ὁ αὐτὸς, but gros. 

Another fault in the Reviewer’s phrafe eundem 
qui is, that the relative~is ‘not in the fame café 
with the antecedent, which it ought to be, as, I 
hope, the following analyfis will prove. The argu- 
ment requires a little fteady attention; and it 
feems to me deferving of it. | 

When idem is in the nominative cafe with qué 
following it, mere identity is predicated. Idem eft 
qui fecit, as we have already fhewn, is barbarous : 
idem eft qui fuit is Latin. The rules of grammar 
may indeed require an accufative cafe, but iden- 
tity is the idea that is expreffed: nothing is pre- 
dicated of the thing mentioned but that it is the 
Jame. Thus, 


“Apud bonos iidem fumus quos 4 rel ‘Cie. Att. 
1. 13. Turfellin. 


Here ques reliquifti means no more than ‘ qui 
‘ fuimus cum nos reliquifti.” So, 


Ν 


Eofdem effe oratorios numeros, gui funt poetici. Cic. 
in Orat. c. lvi. 
The variation of cafe does not affect the meaning 
of the propofition: identity is all that is predi- 
cated. 
N But 
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‘But when idem in any of its oblique: cafes is 
followed by qui, the meaning of the paffage is, not 
that the thing which idem denoted is the fame 
with any thing elfe, but that it bears the fame 
relation to two other things. Now the inflexions 
or cafes of nouns are expreffive of relation. The 
cafe of idem denotes the relation it bears ‘to one 
of the two things, and the cafe of gui denotes 
the relation it bears to the other. Hence the cafe 
of idem and the cafe of qui ought to be the fame, 
otherwife they do not mark the fame relation. 
' And thus, I believe, it will be found, that the 
beft writers invariably ufe the words, LEadem ra- 
tione qua, eodem paéto quo, eandem potefiatem 
quam, eodem loco quo, are among the moft ordi- 
nary phrafes. The laft phrafe is from Livy, xlii. 
37. where loco means rank, eftimation, which is a 
quality or abftraédt idea: if it had meant fimply 
place, ipfo probably, and not eodem, would have 
been the word: as in this paffage of Cicero ; 


Caftra paucos dies habuimus, ea ipfa, que contra Da- 
rium habuerat apud Iffum Alexander. Ep. Att. v. 20. 


There are various ways indeed of expreffing 
the fame relation, and fometimes this happens 
with idem qui. As, “ Vovit in eadem verba Con- 
“ful, quibus antea quinquennalia vota fufcipi 
““ folita erant.” Liv. xxxi. 9. Where the change. 
of expreffion is eafily accounted for, by the ufe 

of 
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of fufcipi inftead of repeating the verb voveo: but 
the relation is not changed. 

A remarkable inftance of the obfervance of 
the rule above mentioned juft occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 

Ceterorum omnium Campanorum eundem erga nos 
‘animum, quem Carthaginienfibus, fuiffe—not ‘ gui Car- 
‘ thaginienfibus.’ 


And thus ‘too we may ufe all words denoting 
relation, although they include a perfon under 
them. Eodem rege quo, eodem duce quo, &c. 
But to fay eodem duce, qui, or, as this writer fays, 
eundem effé qui occidiffet, is againft the genius of 
the language, and argues an ignorance of . the 
principle which governs this phrafeology. 

But to return from this digreffion to the Re- 
viewer's Latin. Both the tenfes habuiffet and oc- 
cidifet are wrong. Haberet might do, as relating 
to continued time; but Aabuerit is the more ufual 
form. Inftead of occidifeét, he fhould have faid 
acciderit: for occiderit has nothing fubordinate _ 
to it, or connected with it, whofe time cannot > 
begin, till the time of occiderit is paft; which is 
the proper teft. for the ufe of the preterpluperfec 
Subjunctive. 3 

I will produce an exact parallel, in point o 
tenfes, from Cicero. 


Publium etiam Scipionem Naficam .... habitum 
Ν2 eloquentem 
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eloquentem aiunt, illius qui facra acceperit, filiwm. 

Clar. Orat. c. xx. 

Which this Reviewer might have expreffed thus, 
Publium etiam Scipionem Naficam fuiffe aiunt qui 

eloquens habitus fuiffet, ejufque patrem eundem effe, 

qui facra accepiffet. 

Such is the advantage of not having one’s Latin 
ftyle fpoilt at Oxford. His own fentence I fhall 
beg leave to caft quite in a new mould. 

Nonne vult Paufanias, primum ex Nelei nepotibus 
Melanthum in Attica fedem habuiffe, ac proinde eum 
effe qui Xanthum occiderit ? - 


‘When preparing to introduce the Devs Lunus, 
he clothes the Editor’s remark in a new Roman 
drefs, which he fancies is perfectly in coftume. 
* Romanis enim Greecifque juxta ignorantibus 
** quifnam deorum effet ifte Menes, pro alio quam 
“ Luna, fub dee perfona* ab iis culta, Straboni 
* vix haberi potuerit.” Straboni vix habert, 18 
one of thofe faults which may grace the fourth 
form at Eton, but feldom, I imagine, rifes higher 
in the fchool, What potuerit has to do here 


-* Sub dee perfona—This is as bald a phrafe as he could have 
ufed ; and I doubt its purity. He might have faid, tanquam 
Dea, tayguam fomina, faeminea forma—any thing better 
than “εὖ deze perfona.’ For the ftri€t meaning of the phrafe 
1s, under the affumed appearance, pr charatter, of a Godde/s. 


J will 
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I will not attempt to explain. We will however 
fuppofe it to be potuit. And what then? “ Js it 
““ poffible, he exclaims, that even the preffmen at 
** Oxford fhould be ignorant that there was at 
“ Rome a Deus Lunus, as well as a Dea Luna?” 

This is one of thofe {craps of naufeous pe- 
dantry which bring a reproach upon the ftudy of 
ancient learning—exalting an infignificant trifle 
into an affair of importance—a folitary and ob-: . 
fcure fact, of which every one may well be 
ignorant, into a criterion of found erudition. This 
too I fhould fay, if his mythology were correct. 
But the ignorance is as palpable as the affectation 
is difgufting. In order to expofe it, it is im- 
poffible to avoid a longer detail than the God and 
all his worfhippers together are worth. But 10 it. 
is with puny cavils: they generally take more 
trouble and more time in refuting, than ftrong. 
objections. 

The firft thing then that ftrikes us is, the 
uniform filence on the fubjeét of this deity in 
all popular compendiums of Romar antiquities. 
Cicero, Ovid, Livy, and other writers about that 
time, from whom we collect incidentally moft of. 
what we know refpecting the Roman religion, 
mever mention him. And in fact the earlieft 
writer, who fpeaks of him as connected with that — 
religion, is Tertullian. In his 4pologeticus, written 
in the third century, he boldly attacks the pagan 

fuperfti- 


fuperftitions and follies. Having fpoken of the dif- 
graceful ftories which the beft poets relate. of their 
own deities, he proceeds to notice low and vulgar 
farces, in which they are expofed to the derifion of 
the populace. ‘‘ Moechum Anubim, et mafculum 
““ Lunam, et Dianam flagellatam, et Jovis mortui . 
“ teftamentum recitatum, et tres Hercules fameli- 
“ cos irrifos.” c. 15. The epithets to the other 
_ deities are meechum, flagellatam, mortui, famelicos, - 
all. denoting fomething abfurd or ludicrous; from 
whence we muft in reafon infer that the epithet 
mafculus was of the fame kind. If fo, could it 
even at that time be a part of the religian of 
Rome, when Tertullian himfelf produces it as: 
a burlefque of their religion ? 

There is no arguing from the capricious manner 
in which the poets and artifts diverfified.the form, 
the fex, and the office of their deities. At this 
rate, we fhall have a Female Bacchus, a Venus 
Mafculus, a Fortuna Barbata, and every other 
prepofterous abfurdity. Even Jupiter would hardly 
know himfelf in the Orphic verfe, 
᾿ Ζεὺς ἄρσην γένετο, Ζεὺς ἄμιββρότος ἔπλοτο ΝΎΜΦΗ. 

And as, according to Spon, there were many who 
held all the deities to ‘be of both fexes, fo the 
philofophers held them to be of none, Vid, Spon: 

in Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. 
ΠΑ little before the time of Tertullian indeed we 
are told by Spartianus, that Caracalla, when in the 
: afi, 
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Batt, vifited Carrze in Mefopotamia for the fake of 
the God Lunus, Luni Dei gratia. Vit. Caracal: 
p- 87. fol. ed. And immediately he tells of a foolifh 
fuperftition prevalent among the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians refpecting this deity, in a way that.fhews he 
thought him unknown to the Romans. : 

The following are the words of Spon upon the 
fubject. “ Deus ifte Lunus, feu Luna, habitu . 
«ὁ virili fepe in nummis Greeorum exprimitur.” 
Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. But in all 
thefe coins he is reprefented with the Phrygian 
tiara. 

. The difgufting ftory of Elagabals, who affum- 
ed that name from the Syrian deity the Sun, and 
introduced his worfhip into Rome, is well known ; 
but even this ftory affords no foundation for a 
Deus Lunus at Rome. — 

As far as it goes, it makes again ft it. The 
new deity brought in by him, to match with the 
Syrian Elagabalus, was a female called . Οὐρανία, 
from Carthage, the fame with ‘the Phoenician 
-Aftarte or Luna; and, as ‘the foolifh ftory goes, it 
was the feminine charaéter of ‘this deity which - 
directed his choice ; for he took it into -his head 
that. his Syrian God was not pteafed with the 
bride he had before given him, Pallas, becaufe of 
her warlike charaéter. All this trafh may be 
feen in Herodian, lib. v. c. 15. Now the votive 
tablet at Palmyra exhibits the Lunar Deity as a 

: male 


male in armour; and if any inference is to be 
drawn from thefe data, it is that Ae never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worfhip even of 
the Sun was, we know, expelled from Rome, after 
the death of the monfter who introduced it. And 
it is worth remarking, that Sperlingius, in one of 
his letters publifhed by Polenus, fays, “‘ all the 
. © Northern and Eaftern nations worfhipped the 
* moon as a male—the Greeks and Romans only 
ἐς (with thofe nations who wifhed to imitate 
“ὁ them) efteemed that deity a female.” Polen. 
Supplem. vol. iv. p. 294. 

Now Strabo, as Cafaubon well obferves*, when 
giving this Afiatic deity a Greek name, inftead of 
coining a new word, Leagvos, prefers May, which is 
mafculine, and is properly expreffive of his cha- 
racter: and, as far as appears, even the Latin 
name Lunvs was not coined till long after Strabo’s 
time. - 

But fuch inquiries, inftead of indicating a 
claffical tafte and ardour, are pretty fure tefts of 
a depraved appetite, which is incapable of relith- 
ing wholefome native flavours, and feeks its gratifi- 
cation in every thing that is fetid and difagreeable 
to an uncorrupted palate. Never can I believe 
this writer to have imbibed the generous love of 
ancient learning. His delight is not to launch 


® Ad Spartiani Caracall. p, 88. Ed. Par. 1620. 
his 
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his veffel on the broad current, and fpread his 
fails to the wind ; but to dabble in fome muddy 
back-water, and fifh up with ignoble pains a 
few filthy fhreds and remnants, which might well 
have been allowed to perifh where they funk, in 
the dark filent pool of oblivion. 


“The feventeen maps, with which the feventaen 
“¢ books are illuftrated and adorned, are faid, in the © 
“ preface, to have Leen formed on the left authorities, 
“and carefully adapted to the geography of Strabo. 
“ὁ We have examined only that of the central ftates of 
‘‘-Greece; and in that we find neither Erythre in | 
“ Beeotia, nor Aige, Hiftiea, or Orabte in Eubcea— 
« though they are all defcribed as cities of importance 
ἐς m the text of the author—are duly placed in the map 
“of M. D’Anville—and the three firft, moreover, dif- 
“ tinguifhed as independent flates by their coins {till 
“extant.” Rev. p. 440. 


_ In this fingle paragraph there are three falfe 
propofitions, one mifreprefentation, and one blun- 
‘der. The blunder is Orabiz for Orobiz. The 
mifreprefentation is, that Πέρα is not in the map. 
Oreus, which in Strabo’s time was the name of 
Iftisea, is in the map; and it is difficult to con- 
ceivethat he did not know it, becaufe in D’Anville’s 
map it is called Oreus, prius [fiea. As for the 
three falfe propofitions#: Erythre in Boeotia had 


® For the two firft of thefe points I have again to acknow- 
e ledge 
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no coinage of its own: ge in Eubeea had none 
_ of its own: and the maps are not faid in the 
Preface to have been formed on the beft authori- 
ties. ΑἹ] that is faid of them is, that care was 
taken to adapt the laft fourteen to the text of 
Strabo as clofely as the three firft. The adoption 
of the name Oreus inftead of Iftiea is one proof 
of this. , 


Having now nearly difpofed of the long ftring 
of falfe affertions, mifreprefentations, and blunders, 
which go to the compofition of this article, it 
only remains to fay a few words concerning the 
Edition itfelf of Strabo, which has been miade 
the vehicle of fo much coarfe invective. In the 
account given of it, the public are as much 
wronged as we are abufed: for no view what- 
ever is laid before them of its nature or its merits, 
Neither can I afford much room for that purpofe; 
‘it being my defign not to vindicate the book, but 
to vindicate the Univerfity from falfe afperfions. 
It contains, however, collations of almoft all 
_the known manufcripts. It has every thing that 
was valuable in Cafaubon’s edition, befides having 
correGted numberlefs typographical errors. The 
excellence of Tyrwhitt’s conjectural emendations 


ledge the affiftance of Mr. Falconer’s letter, [Gent. Mag. O&. 
1809.] as well as in what relates to Philip King of Macedon. 


is 
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is acknowledged by the Reviewer ; although he. 


is ftudious to deprive Oxford ofall fhare of the 
eredit. Even here his evil genius of ignorance 
haunts him every ftep he takes. He afks, why 
“they were not publifhed in one fmall fupple- 
mentary volume. The anfwer is, they have been 
printed in a fmall volume, as every pretender to 
exact Greek criticifm ought to know, twice al- 
ready: once at London in 1783, which edition 
is quoted by Schweighzufer in his notes to 


Polybius, and once by Harles in 1788, from- 


which the French tranflators have taken his con- 


jeCtures, as far as they have gone, and in general. 


adopted them with acknowledgments of their 
ingenuity. 


The Reviewer praifes thefe emendations highly, | 


and, out of near two hundred, felects fix, as being 
particularly ingenious, and as having been confirm- 


ed by manufcripts collated fince his death. The. 
firft and the laft of thefe fix have had no confirmation. 


.whatever from manufcripts; the firft is not fo 
much «@ conjecture, as an adoption of the fenfe 
given in the old Latin tranflation: the third is 
only partially confirmed: and the fecond’ and 
fourth have no pretenfions to fuperior fagacity, as 
I will leave it to any one converfant in thefe 
matters to determine. How unaccountable all 
.this! when, in the imperfect reading which I 
have myfelf given to the notes, I have found 

o 2 above 
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above twelve very ingenious ones pofitively confirmé 
ed, as many partially confirmed, and at leaft twenty, 
far exceeding thofe feleGted by him in acutenefs 
᾿ and ingenuity, not yet confirmed, but bearing 
the ftrongeft marks of probability *. 


He goes on to fay, 


“‘ Almoft the whole of the Editor’s own notes are 
“ haftorteal and geographical commentaries ; which may 
ἐς be of ufe to the reader, in faving him the trouble of 
“ὁ reference.” 


And yet all this is called alloy, p. 440. 1. 32. 
Befides, what is meant by faving him the trouble | 
of reference ? Many of them, nay, moft of them, 
will give him the trouble of reference, if he has 
an inquifitive turn: for they point out the paflages 
in ancient and modern books, which tend te 
throw any light upon the text, or which contain 
matter intimately connected with it. In many 
of thern difputed points of chronology and geo- 


« It may not be unacceptable to thofe who take an intereft 
in this department of criticifm, if I {pecify fome of thefe out of a 
much longer lift of each kind. The firft number denotes the 
page, the fecond the line. 166, 4. 235, 37. 330, 20. 357. 5. 
401, 19. 682, 21. 696, 32. 700, 10. 874, 19. 1054, 17. 1179, 
22. entirely confirmed. 287, 50. 353, 31. 384, 15.408, 22.430, 
33. 677, 43. 686, 1. 690, 31. 799, 35. partially confirmed, 
166. 34. 290, 20. 308, 22. 354, 29. 378, 25. 425, 6. 459, 6. 
493; 14. 602, 8. 732, 7. 733, 10. with a multitude befides, 
ingenious, although not corfirmed. 
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graphy are difcuffed, and frequently explained by 
diagrams—incidental elucidations-of other authors 
are given—the ancient and modern names ap- 
propriated, often beyond what D’Anville and other 
geographers have done—the etymology of many 
traced to Oriental words—a concife hiftory of 
remarkable towns is given—the productions, na- 
tural hiftory, trade, population &c. are compared 
with the accounts of the beft modern travellers—a 
vaft variety of curious information is fcattered 
through them, of a rambling and mifcellaneous 
kind, but always connected with the text—and, 
notwithftanding the faulty Latin, found fénfe and 
confiderable force of reafoning are always percepti- 
ble. 


The Reviewer indeed fays, that, 


“In Hiftory and Geography the Editor difplays the 
* fame fort of accuracy as in Grammar :” and he fup- 
ports his charge by ΟΝῈ fpecimen. “ Philip the fon of 
“ς Demetrius, and father of Perfeus, is called repeatedly - 
“‘ Philip the Second, though he was the fourth regu- 
“larly acknowledged King of Macedonia of that 


name.” Rev. p. 441, 


This. calumny has been completely refuted 
by Mr. Falconer. There is but one place in 
which the word jfecundus is applied to the fon of 
Demetrius: and in that place it poffibly meant 
not the fecond Philip, but the next perfon who 

: des 
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deftroyed the cities Sciathus and Peparethus, after 
the war between Philip and the Athenians. I 
am myfelf inclined to think it a miftake of the 
Editor’s: nor do [1 fear that this conceffion will 
raife any other feeling but that of contempt or 
indignation againft the critic, who founds a 
fweeping charge of hiftorical inaccuracy in the 
whole two folio volumes upon this fingle miftake. 


Of him then it is time that we now take a. 
long farewell. Degraded as he muft be in the’ 
Opinion of every candid and liberal mind, it is’ 
impoffible he can again find vent for his malice 
through any refpectable channel. There is a blot 
in his efcutcheon, which muft for ever exclude 
him from the lifts of honourable combat: and he 
muft be fent, like fome uncourteous and recreant 
knight, bereft of his habiliments, to atone for 
his offence by a life of auftere and folitary pe- 
nance. 

Victus abit, Jongeque ignotis exulat oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam plagafque— 

I cannot proceed with the paffage, for it is im- 
poffible that any glory can be gained againft fuch 
a combatant, or any pride felt at fuch a victory. 
If indeed he would qualify himfelf for a renewal 
of the fight, he muft practife many a hardy ad- 
venture in a foreign land—he muft, in the 
language of that Firft of Critics, feek for diftinc- 

tion 
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tion “ by harder ftudy and a humbler mind,” 
and then perhaps, after a due probation, he may 
be reckoned worthy of engaging in claffical war- 
fare with an Englifh Univerfity. 

After all the experience we have had of the 
firength of his prejudices, 1 ΠῚ] was furprifed 
that the Editor fhould permit this article to 
difgrace his pages. The /currility of the attack. 
muft furely have made him hefitate. Its unfair- 
nefs, I fear, was no obftacle; and its virulence 
the chief recommendation. But I do believe, 
-that if he had been aware of its containing 
half the ignorance, or one tenth part of the 
JSalfehood which has been pointed out, he would 
have rejected it with difdain. In his own writ- 
‘ings (if I can truft to rumour, and to that 
feature, no unfeemly one, which runs through 
them all) 1 difcover a tone of mind far fuperior 
to fuch bafenefs—a vigour of intelle&t indeed, 
which fhould make him cautious how he meafures 
others by his own ftandard—and a correctnefs 
and dignity of moral fentiment, which I refpe& 
even in an enemy. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Crassicat Epucation—Remarhe on an Article 
in the Edinburgh Review, upon Edgeworth’s 
Profefional Education. 


--,ραμκηΐθεον.......ὕ. 


ἽΜΌΎῷΟΗ has been faid, and well faid, on this 
fubject: but I have nat yet feen the queftion 
argued exactly on its right grounds. Neither do 
I propofe in the prefent treatife to fupply all the 
deficiencies which I {peak of in its advocates, but 
rather to point out two or three leading princi- 
ples, which have not been made fufficiently pro- 
minent in thefe difcuffions, if they have been no- 
ticed at all. | 

Some, who difpute the utility of Cleffical 
learning, have joimed iffte on this ground: What 


remuneration does a boy receive for. the time and 


money expended in this purfuit? For what em- 


ployment does it fit him? or how does it enable’ 


him to improve his fortunes? 

To this I anfwer, that the obje&t of Claffical 
education is not to fit him for any /pecjfic em- 
ployment, or to increafe his fortune. Such, I ad- 
mit, is the object of moft parents when educating 

their 
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their children; but it is an obje& not only dif- 
ferent from that of true philofophy or enlight- 
ened policy, but even frequently at variance with’ 
it. The peculiar intereft of the individual is not 
always the fame, is feldom precifely the fame, 
with the intereft of the public. And he who 
ferves the one moft faithfully, always forgets, and 
often injures, the other. The true principles of 
educating a gentleman cannot be better fketched — 
than they are by Locke, although his language 

already founds rather quaintly. ὁ 
_ © The great work of a Governor is to fafhion 
“4 the carriage and form the mind; to fettle in 
“his pupil good habits, and the principles of 
virtue and wifdom; to give him, by little and 
ἐς little, a view of mankind; and work him into a 
‘love and imitation of what is excellent: and 
“ praife-worthy ; and, in the -profecution of it, 
“ to give him vigour, activity, and induftry. The — 
“6 ftudies which he fets him upon are but, as it 
“ὁ were, the exercife of his faculties, and employ- 
““ ment of his time, to keep him from fauntering 
ἐς and idlenefs, to teach him application, and ac- 
“cuftom him to take pains, and to give him 
‘ fome little tafte of what his own induftry muft 
““ perfe&. For who expects that, under a tutor, 
ἐς a young gentleman fltould be an accomplifhed 
* critic, orator, or logician; go to the bottom of 
Ρ “ me. 
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‘“‘ metaphyfics, natural philofophy, or mathema- 
“ tics; or be a mafter in hiftory or chronology ὃ 
“Though fomething of each of thefe is to be 
“taught him: but it is only to open the door, 
‘ that he may look in, and, as it were, begin an 
‘* acquaintance, but not to dwell there.” Vol. iii. 
p- 30. . 
It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like 
moft other writers on education, occafionally con- 
founds two things which ought to be kept per- 
fectly diftinct, viz. that mode of education which 
would be moft beneficial, as a fyftem, to fociety 
at large, with that which would contribute mioft 
to the advantage and profperity of an individual. 
Thefe things are often at variance with each 
other. The former is that alone which deferves 
the attention of a philofopher; the latter is nar- 
row, felfifh, and mercenary. It is this laft indeed, 
on which the world are moft eager to inform 
themfelves: but the perfons who inftruct them, 
however they may deférve the thanks and efteem 
of thofe whom they benefit, do no fervice to man- 
kind. There are but fo many good places m the 
theatre of life; and he who puts us i the way 
of procuring one of them, does to ws indeed a 
great favour, but none to the whole affembly. 
It is again fomietimes afked, with an air of 
triumph, what is the uéility of thefe ftudies ? and 
ἢ utility 
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utility is vauntingly pronounced to be the fole 
fiandard, by which all fyftems ὁ of education muft 
be tried. ' 

If in our turn we were to afk what utility is, 
we fhould, I believe, have many anfwers not 
quite confiftent with each other. And the beft 
of them perhaps would only give us other words 
equally loofe and indefinite; fuch as wifer, betier, 
happier; none of which can feive to untie a 
knotty queftion, and all of which lead us into 
a wider field of doubt and enquiry, than the fub- 
je&t which originally produced them. Before I 
attempt to fhew what the utility of Claffical 
learning is, in my_ own fenfe ‘of the word, let it 
be permitted me to explain what it is not; and | 
to take up the enquiry a little farther back than 
_ writers on this fubjeét commonly go. 

It is an undifputed maxim in political eco- 
nomy, that the feparation of profeffions, and the 
divifion of labour, tend to the perfeGtion of every 
art—to the wealth of nations—to the general 
comfort and well-being of the community. This 
principle of divifion is in fome inftances purfued 
fo far, as to excite the wonder of people, to whofe 
notice it is for the firft time pointed out. There 
is no faying to what extent it may not be car- 
ried; and the more the powers of each indivi- 
dual are concentrated in one employment, the 
greater ‘kill-and quicknefs will he naturally dif- 
, P32 | play 
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play in performing it. But while he thus con- 
tributes more effectually to the accumulation of 
national wealth, he becomes himfelf more and 
More degraded as a rational being. In propor- 
tion as his {phere of action is narrowed, his 
mental powers and habits become contracted; 
and he refembles a fubordinate part of fome 
powerful machinery, ufeful in its place, but 
infignificant and worthlefs out of it. 

So fenfible is the great and enlightened Adam 
Smith of the force of this objection, that he en- 
‘deavours to meet it by fuggefting, that the means 
of intellectual improvement multiply rapidly with 
the increafing wealth of fociety; that the facility 
therefore of acquiring thefe means may increafe in 
the fame ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
fyftem we have been juft confidering; and thus 
counteract or compenfate all its evil. An anfwer, 
which affords a much ftronger proof of the can- 
dour of the philofopher, than it is a fatisfactory 
defence of his fyftem againft the fuppofed objection. 
The evil of that fyftem is certain, and almoft de- 
‘monftrable; the remedy fuggefted is doubtful, and 
even conjectural. It would have been better to 
alter the fhape of the whole queftion, and remove 
at once the ground-work of the objection, by 
guarding his theory againft that extreme in which 
it takes its rife. 

If indeed national wealth were the fole object 

: of 
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of national inftitutions, there can be no doubt 
but that the method demonftrated by Dr. Smith, 
being the fureft means of attaining that end, 
would be the great leading principle of political 
philofophy. In his own work ἐξ is the great and 
fole end of his enquiry: and no one can blame 
him for confining himfelf to that fingle confi- 
deration. His undertaking required no more, 
and he has performed his part well. But, in 
truth, national wealth is not the ultimatum of 
human fociety ; and although we muft forbear 
entering on the boundlefs enquiry, what is the chief 
_good, yet all reflecting minds will admit that it is 
not wealth. If it be neceffary, as it is beyond 
all queftion neceffary, that fociety fhould be {plit 
into divifions and fubdivifions, in order that its 
feveral duties may be well performed, yet. we muft 
be careful not to yield up ourfelves wholly and 
exclufively to the guidance of this fyftem: we 
muft obferve what its evils are, and we fhould 
modify and reftrain it, by bringing into action 
other principles, which may ferve as a check and 
counterpoife to the main force, 

One of the greateft faults in all moral and po- 
litical reafoning is an exceffive and immoderate 
application of one principle, to the exclufion of 
others, with which it ought in reafon to be com- 
bined; and whofe relative force fhould always vary 
with the circumftances of the cafe. 

There 
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There can be no doubt that every art is im- 
proved by confining the profeffor of it to that 
fingle ftudy. There are emergencies, which call 
for his whole mind and faculties to be abforbed in 
it, which require him to forget every other rela- 
tion of life, however facred or natural, except 
that artificial one in which he is then placed. 
Times will occur when a Surgeon or a General 
muft difmifs-the common feelings of human na- 
ture, and, in order to do his tafk well, muft look 
upon -himfelf as engaged in working out one 
problem, and upon all around him as inftruments 
fubfervient merely to the acquifition of fome one 
diftinGt purpofe, without regard to their bearings 
on any thing befides. | 

But although the Art itfelf is advanced, by 
this concentration of mind in its fervice, the 
mdividual who is confined to it goes back. The 
advantage of the community is nearly in an 
inverfe ratio with his own. Reafon and com- 
- mon fenfe require that neither object fhould 

be exclufively regarded. And if, as in the cafes 
above mentioned, an entire facrifice of the indi- 
vidual is demanded, in all other cafes that facri- 
fice can be required only in proportion as they 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wide 
{pace is left to the difcretion of the individual, 
where the claims of the community are either 

not % prefling: or are wholly filent. 
Of. 
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Of courfe it will. be underftood, that in this 
ftatement I confider the inteHeGtual enjoyment 
of the individual merely, when fpeaking of his 
advantage, and that I do not lofe fight of that 
enjoyment, which even the moft confined exer- 
cife of the intellect imparts: I confider. it as 
abridged only in proportion to the contracted 
{phere of action in which he is doomed to move. 

Indeed, when the emergency is paft, fociety 
itfelf requires fome other contribution from each 
individual, befides the particular duties of his 
profeffion. And if no fuch liberal intercourfe be 
eftablifhed, it is the common failing of human 
nature, to be engrofled with petty views and in- 
terefts, to under-rate the importance of all in 
which we are not concerned, to carry our partial 
notions into cafes where they are inapplicable, to 
act, in fhort, as: fo many unconnected units, dif-. 
placing and repelling one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that 
common link, which, among the higher and mid- 
dling departments of life, unites the jarring fects 
and fubdivifions in one intereft, which fupplies 
common topics, and kindles common feelings, un-. 
mixed with thofe narrow prejudices with which 
all profeffions are more or lefs infected. The 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands 
and enlarges the mind, excites its faculties, and 

| calls 
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calls thofe limbs and mufcles into freer exercife, 
which, by too conftant ufe in one direétion, not 
only acquire an illiberal air, but are apt alfo to 
lofe fomewhat of their native play and energy. 
And thus, without directly qualifying a man for 
any of the employments of life, it enriches and 
ennobles all. Without teaching him the peculiar 
bufinefs of any one office or calling, it enables 
him to act his part in each of them with better 
grace and more elevated carriage; and, if happily 
planned and conducted, is a main ingredient in 
that complete and generous education, which fits 
a man “to perform juftly, fkilfully, and magna- 
* nimoufly, all the offices, both private and pub- 
“ς lic, of peace and war.” 

Thus far then we have confidered the utility 
of thofe liberal purfuits, which in a refined ftate 
of fociety engage the attention of the higher or- 
ders, and which, by common confent, impart a 
dignity to the feveral profeffions of life, and to 
mercantile adventure. 

It ftill remains to prove, that what is called | 
Claffical literature anfwers this purpofe moft ef- 
fectually. 

And. here, if the queftion is to be compen- 
dioufly treated, it muft be allowed me to take 
for granted many points, which a captious adver- 
fary might difpute, but which the authority of 

the 
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the greateft names, and the géneral experience of 
educated men concur in eftablifhing. That the 
‘relics of Grecian and Roman literature contain 
fome of the choiceft fruits of human genius ; that 
the poets, the hiftorians, the orators, and the phi- 
lofophers, of Greece efpecially, have each in their 
feveral lines brought home, and laid at our feet, 
the richeft treafures‘of invention ; that the hiftory 
of thofe early times prefents us with a view of 
things “ nobly done and worthily fpoken ;” that 
the mind and fpirit which breathed then, lives 
ftill, and will for ever live in the writings which 
remain to us; that, according as tafte, and ge- 
nius, and learning, have been valued among men, — 
thofe precious remains have been held fiill 
dearer and more facred; are all pofitions which 
it is better to affume as indifputable, than to 
embarrafs the prefent argument with any new 

attempt to prove them. Ὁ 
Neither is it neceffary to fay much in order to 
filence the feeble and querulous cry, that all the 
good which thofe works contain may be had 
through the medium of tran/flation. ‘To demon- 
ftrate, indeed, how, from the very nature of lan- 
guage, tranflation cannot adequately perform this 
office, would require an extended argument. I 
would’ rather appeal to the reflection and expe- 
rience of every man who is acquainted with 
more than one language, whether he has not 
a often 
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often felt a tranflated thought, even when beft 
executed, to be rather a cold inanimate buft, than 
a living counterpart of the original: whether he 
has not been affected by fentiments or defcrip- 
tions in one language, in a degree which no 
power or fkill can equal in another. Even the 
rudeft languages have in fome words and phrafes, 
or fome peculiarity of. conftruction, their cha- 
racteriftic advantage ; and the more copious and 
perfect a language is, the more muft thefe advan- 
tages be multiplied. A bare chronicle of facts 
indeed, or a rigid demonftration in écience, may 
perhaps be transferred from one to the other 
without lofs or injury. For where the ideas are 
few, fimple, and determinate, they readily find in 
all languages an adequate expreffion. But how 


thall the. infpirations of genius and fancy be | 


packed up, lettered, and configned over, from 
hand to hand, in this literary traffic? How thall 
even the ordinary phrafeology of moral reafoning, 
of fentiment, of opinion, preferve its native co- 


louring, and exact features-?? How fhall the lan- 


guage of varied paffion, of tender feeling, of glow- 
ing defcription, find, in the diftant region to which 
it is tranfported, the precife meafure of its value? 
How, after this change of place and manners, 
where all is fo new and fo different, how fhall it 
fuit itfelf with the commodities adapted to its 
former wants and habits? Mere fubfiftence, it is 
true, 
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true, the bread of life may be obtained every where. 
The great truths of religion, the bare theorems 
of {cience, whatever is addreffed. to the under- 
ftanding firiétly, may perhaps pafs unimpaired. 
But all that conftitutes the grace, the beauty, thei 
charm, the dignity of compofition, all that tends 
to awaken the fancy, or to affect the heart, like 
the finer and more volatile parts of fubftances, is 
loft during the experiment ; or if thefe qualities 
be partially retained, they are in a manner the 
invention of the tranflator; and ferve rather to 
tell us, that the original was excellent, than to 

-prefent us with a view of that excellence itfelf. 
The writer of an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, on “ Edgeworth’s Profeffional Educa- 
** tion,” whofe petulant farcafms alternately pro- 
yoke our fpleen and our laughter, endeavours to 
convince the world, that, notwithftanding the: ad. 
yantage of Claffical learning, the afcendancy it 
has acquired in Englith Education is prepofterous, 
and the mode of teaching it in Englifh Schools, 
and Univerfities, utterly abfurd. I confefs it was 
the reading of that article, which drew. forth the 
prefent remarks, and I had defigned a formal 
difcuffion of the falfe opinions and accufationg 
contained in it. The bulk of this volume, how- 
ever, {welling imperceptibly far beyond my firft 
intention, induces me to contra&t the plan; and 
the truly meagre and flimfy texture of the article 
a2 i -itfelf 
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itfelf is hardly deferving of any folid criticifm. 
There is a fprightlinefs, however, and vivacity, 
which takes with the world at firft reading, and 
raifes a tranfient admiration, which perhaps was 
the fole ambition of the writer: for, upon com- 
paring one page with another, he feems wholly 
regardlefs of the dull virtue of confiftency, and, 
like fome popular divines, thinks only how he 
may keep up the requifite fmartnefs for his fif- 
teen ‘minutes to amufe his audience. 

He may think it injuftice to comprefs his airy 
fatire; but there is really not time for quoting 
him always in his own words. I could wifh the 
_reader of this chapter firft to give an attentive 

perufal to the Reviewer, while I endeavour to © 
exhibit his impeachment in diftin& charges. 

ift. That Claffical learning forms the (οἶδ 
bufinefs of Englifh Education. 
᾿ς adly. That hence the tafte and imagination 
only of the ftudent are cultivated. 

3dly. That the inftruction of public fchools 
and univerfities, even in Claffical iiterature, 1 is of 
a limited and miftaken kind. 

“Athly, That in Oxford particularly, every 
manly exercife of the reafoning powers is dif: 
couraged, | 

The firft charge, befides being fpun and twifted 
into the materials of every page, is alfo diftinctly 
laid before us in the following terms, Ὁ 

. * A young 
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« A young Englifhman goes to fchool at fix or fever 
“¢ years old: and he remains in a courfe of education 
“¢ till twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In all 
“* that time, his fole and exclufive occupation is learning 
« Latin and Greek.” No. 29. p. 45. 


From the manner in which the phrafe learning 
Latin and Greek is ufed, one might be led to 
fuppofe that the Grammar and the Lexicon were 
the fole companions of the Student; that Latin 
and Greek were a fort of black art, fomething 
wholly unconnected with the fyftem of nature 
and of human affairs; that the languages were 
learnt for the fake of the found or form of the 
letters, not for the ftores of tafte and knowledge 
which they contain. What elfe is the Reviewer's 
notion of learning Greek? Can we be faid to 
learn Greek, without making ourfelves acquainted 
with the authors who wrote in Greek ? A modern 
language may perhaps be Jearned without much 
of its literature: but how is it poffible to feparate 
the ftudy of an ancient language from the ftudy 
‘of thofe works in which it has been preferved ? Of 
all known languages, the Greek perhaps is the 
moft copious and extenfive; and no one can 
pretend to call himfelf a mafter of it, who has 
not ftudied the feveral claffes of authors in which 
its compafs and variety is difplayed. The language 
of Ariftotle is as different from that of Homer, 

Sophocles; 
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Sophocles, or Pindar, as thefe again are from 
Thucydides, Xenophon, or Demofthenes. It would 
be ufelefs to purfue the topic through all. its 
branches. Thofe who are acquainted with the fub- 
jet will admit the ftatement as foon as it is made: 
and thofe who are not, will hardly, 1 prefume, 
apply to the Edinburgh Review. for information 
about the Claffics. 

How idle then, how perfectly fenfelefs, all this 
declamation about Latin and Greek! unlefs the 
ftudy of Bacon, of Lacke, of Milton, of Addifop, 
and all our greateft moralifts, hiftorians, and poets, 
be rightly called learning Englifh. What is to 
hinder the ftudent from deriving all the benefit 
which the reading of valuable authors is fuppofed — 
to impart ? or rather, if. thefe works are fiudied, how 
can he avoid deriving it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth, the author of the 
book which gives occafion ta the Review, (al- 
though a writer not of the fame empty clafs with 
the Reviewer, but one who to great ingenuity 
and vivacity adds much good fenfe, and pives — 
many proofs of a good heart,) even he is weak 
enough to fay, “that young men intended for 
“ Clergymen fhould not go to any. Univerfity, 
till they are thoroughly maflers of the learned 
“ languages, perticularly of Greek.” p. 95. I 
am at a lofs to conceive what fo intelligent a 


_ writer conld mean by this paflage. The ab- 
furdity 
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furdity of teaching Greek, without teaching the 
beft authors who have written in that language, 


appears to me {fo ftriking, that no words can | 
make it: more evident; and to fuppofe that thefe 


‘authors can be thoroughly fudied before a young 


man poes to the Univerfity, or even during the 
whole time he ftays there, i is equally againit reafon 
and common fenfe. 

The firft charge then of this Reviewer, as far 
as it implies a ftudy of language merely, is already 
anfwered. For a contradiction of the affertion 
itfelf, which I hope will be found fatisfactory, the 
reader is referred.to the Chapter on The Courfe of 
Studies purfued at Oxford. 

The feoond charge alfo requires no feparate. 
notice. If the Poets alone were felected by us 
out of the great mafs of ancient learning, fome 
ground might appear to exift for this complaint. 
But the fact is far otherwife: and facts are ftub- 
born things. 

The third charge is worked up with all the 
fmirking pleafantry and pert playfulnefs peculiar 
to a certain fchool, whether confifting of Divines,. 
or Lecturers, or Letter-writers, or Reviewers, 
whofe main obje&t feems to be, to have their 
laugh out, whatever truth or juftice or decency — 


or right reafon may fay to the contrary. And 


perhaps the wifeft way is to let them have ther 
laugh out. It is a miferable ambition, and its 
| fuccefs 
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fuccefs need not be envied; provided the world 
are difpofed to liften afterwards to plain fenfe and 
unvarnifhed truth. The whole fyftem is ridiculed, 
by which the Claffics are ufually taught. It is 
not merely infinuated, but afferted, that the know- 
ledge of minute points of Grammar and the 
mechanifm of Latin verfe are deemed the higheft 
accomplifhments of a Scholar—and that ‘‘ his ob- 
S je&t is not to reafon, to imagine, and to invent; 
* but to conjugate, decline, and derive.” 


“ The great fyftem of fa&s with which he is moft 
“ perfeétly acquainted, are the intrigues of the Heathen 
“ Gods: with whom Pan flept ?—with whom Jupiter ?— 
“ whom Apollo ravifhed? Thefe fa&s the Englith youth 
« get by heart the moment they quit the nurfery; and 
“are moft feduloufly and induftrioufly inftru@ed in 
“ them till the beft and moft ative part of life is paffed 
“away.” Rev. p. 45. 

I have copied the very words of this filthy 
ribaldry, in order that the reader may judge of 
the pure virtuous indignation which glowed in 
the breaft of the fatirift who wrote it. The de- 
feription is applied to the whole courfe of Englith 
Education, even to the advanced period of twenty- 
four. Now it 18 difficult to fay how fuch an 
adverfary is to be treated. - To contradict him 
fiatly, might be thought unmannerly; and yet 
that is the only treatment he properly deferves, 

who 
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who with wanton levity perverts the truth. If the 
paffage had occurred in a farce, or burlefque co- 
medy, we fhould forgive the falfehood for the fake 
of the humour; and becaufe the writer himéfelf 
does not expect to-be believed. But this we are 
told by a perfon who affects in other paffages the 
grave cenfor and indignant moralift, and who with 
a mapifterial air, forfooth, after his. play is over, 
vouchfafes his ferious advice on the: fubje&t of 
Education. “As to the childifh prattle which 
follows, about “‘ the Holic Reduplication,” “ Syl- 
““burgius his method. of arranging defectives ἡ 
f* in ὦ and pu,” “the reftoratioreof a dative cafe, 
‘“‘ which Cranzius had paffed over,” which he 
fays are the higheft feats of glory in. the eftima- 
tion of a young Englifhman, the whole is a tiffue 
of ignorance and nonfenfe, of which a man of 
hberal: education fhould-be afhamed. 

The entire paffage is given at the bottom of 
the page?: it is hardly deferving even of that 


2 « The diftinguithing abftraQ term, the epithet of Scholar, 
“15 referved for him who writes on the A®olic reduplication, 
“and is familiar with Sylburgius his method of arranging 
“ defeftives in ὦ and μι. The picture which a young Englifh- | 
“‘ man, addi&ed to the purfuit of knowledge, draws—his been 
“ idéal of human nature—his top and confummation of man’s . 
““ powers—is a knowledge of the Greek language. His objeét 
“ is not to reafon, to imagine, or to invent; but to conjugate, 
<* decline, and derive. The ftuations of imaginary glory which 
“ he draws for himfelf, are the detection of an Anapeft in the 
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Notice: but it may be as well (ὁ clear the ground 
ef thefe light bufh-fighters, before we advance 
into the heart of the enemy's country; and. beat 
up his clofe quarters. 

Firft then of “ him who writes on the Aohke 
“ Reduplication.” No man ever wroteon it; for this 
plain reafon, that there is no fuch thing. The 729. 
rians are faid to. have been fond of forming verbs in 
pos out of verbs in’ #, which procefs was ufwally com- 
pleted by prefixing the reduplication: as ϑέω, ϑήμιν 
τίϑημι; and this mutation of verbs, but not εἶνε ΓΘ. 
duplication confequent upon it, may be diftinguithed 
by the name of their Dialect; which diale@t is fome+ 
times confounded with the ALolic; and indeed by 
Maittaire they are treated as one. But there ia 
ho peculiar Molic.or Doric reduplication >, There 


“wrong place, or the reftoration of a dative cafe, which 
“ Cranzius had paffed over, and the never dying Ernefti failed 
* to obferve.” Edin. Rev. No. 29. p. 46. ᾿ 

' b J cannot avoid fubjoining a note upon this folic Re- 
duplication, which may contain fome matter interefting to a 
few of my readers, atid which will prove to all of them the 
ignorance of this Reviewer upon a fubjeG, with which he 


_ affects to be quite familiar. 


᾿ 80 far from praGtifing reduplication, ἐξ was common with. the 
Polians as well as the Fontans even ἐσ rijed¥ the augment. 
“Nam oles, ab ed quod eft χαίνειν, non apponunt in- 
“ crementa preeteritis, fed dicunt syevoy. Scal. de Canf. 
Ling. Lat. c. $2. ‘It is generally faid that the Latin language 
_ fs defended from the Aolic Greek. I ami iced to think 

with Heyné, after Fofter and Burgels, [Excurl, 4. ad Ik 19.) 
that 
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ia an Jonie ‘reduplication, by ε inftead of 1, which 
was perhaps what the Reviewér meant, if he 
meant any thing. [Vid. Euttath. ad Odyff. x. p. 
1654. 29. et ibid. 32.] There was alfo an tie 
reduplication, much pracétifed by the Podta; ds 

ἐρήρικῳ from ἐρίζω, and in the prefent tenie, as 
ὁλάλημι from ἄλημι; and the Poets were apt to 
extend the reduplication of the preterperfedct. to 
other tenfes. [Vid. Clenard..ed, Sylb, 144. 10, at 
108. 43.]. Clenardus mentions alfo a Béotic.re- 


that the diftinétion of digleéts did not‘then fubfift: and that 
ain Jater times, when learned men were led to inveftigate thefe. 
matters, they found a greater affinity between the Latin and 
_4£olic than between the Latin and any other dialeé, only 
becaufe the Alolians retained moft of the ancient language. 
It is remarkable, fays Heyné, that the only documents 
from whence Grammarians deduce their canons of Eolifim, 
are the fragments of Lyric pacts, and he feems to approve pf 
Maittaire’s method, who merges that djale& in the Doric. 
There is a pafflage in a fearce book, Hortus Adonidis, p.' 49; 
‘from. which we learn that ἐδέ Sicilians were fond of forming 
‘mew verbs out of the preterperfect tenfe, δὲ πεηριήκω from 
πεποίηκα, xexrnyw from xexaAyya. Now the Sicilian was.a 
fubdivifion of the Doric. It was.a /pecies prevailing in the 
Peloponnefian colonies, which went chiefly weftwatd, as the 
#Eolian did in the earlier colonies of Afia, . They have many 
points in common, but that which ie pecdligr to the Sicilian is 
 oppofite to the ABolian. 
After all, I believe the origin of the Reviewer's blunder is 
to be found in page 66. of the Winchefer Grammar; where 
oles occurs in the fame paragraph with an example of Barotis 
. Fequplication, . μος 


R2 duplica- 
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‘duplication, p. 108. 20. but no fuch phrafe occurs 
as Molic reduplication, except once (and, I am 
pretty confident, only once) by Sylburgius in his 
notes on that Greek Grammar, p. 456. where it 
is probably put by miftake for Afétic. 

Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Syl- 
burgius. Sylburgius never arranged any defec- 
tives in wand μι. He leaves Clenardus’s arrange- 
ment as it was; and corrects only fome oc- 
cafional blunders, into which he an his coni- 
mentator Antefignanus had fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by “a 
ἐς dative cafe, which Cranzius had paffed over,” I 
cannot even guefs. Perhaps there is fome mif- 
take in the name ; for there is no Commentator | 
pr Critic fo called. At leaft he was not known 
to Fabricius or Saxius; and the {mall treatife on 
Grammar which Cranzius the Theologian and 
Jurift publithed in 1506, is not mentioned by 
them in the lift of his works, fo infignificant and 
ufelefs was it become, after the labours of other 
' fcholars, | ) 7 

Laftly, Ernefti is introduced as a champion of 
verbal criticifm, when the facetious Reviewer would 
play off his pleafantry on the abufe of that 
fpecies of learning. Moft unfortunate of men! 
What ill-fiar could have led him to venture thus 
on the mention of particulars? Dolus latet in 

univerfalibus is indeed a found maxim. If he 
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‘had kept.to general buffoonery, he might have 
concealed his ignorance. But by fpecifying facts 
and names he has {fpoilt all, and only expofed 
himfelf. Every ftudent knows that among all 
the foreign Editors Ernefti ftands confpicuous for 
his practical editions—that his notes are few 
and fhort—and that he defpifed curious philologi- 
cal differtations which had no direct tendency to 
elucidate the author, or to affift the reader, 

Let us now proceed to more important mat- 
ters. 

Upon the fubjeét of {chool exercifes- fcarcely 
any thing can be faid, which has -not been faid 
long ago by writers of great authority. The 
opinions of this writer are of no value. In fad, 
it may be faid of him, as of fome late publifhers of 
Sermons, that he has no opinions. One while | 
he tells us, that the “ imagination is too much 
ἐς cultivated,” p. 48; at another, that the ftudent’s 
great object is not to imagine, but to learn the 
technical rules of grammar. In one page he ob- 
jects to the ftudy of ancient Metaphyfics, Morals, 
and Politics, ‘ that the Greek alone is fiudy enough 
4 without them; and in the next, that ‘all the 
* folid and mafculine. parts of the underftanding 
“ are left wholly without cultivation.’ 

It may be curious however to fee the real 
opinions of two illuftrious writers on this point 
of fchool compofitions. Milton rejects the prac- 

, | tice 
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tice altogether, and’ calls it “ forcing the empty 
“ς wits of children to compofe themes, verfes, and 
* orations, which are the aéts of ripeft judgment, 
“ and the final work of a head filled, by long 
reading and obferving, with elegant maxims 
*‘ and copious inventions. Thefe are not matters, 
ἐς he continues, to be wrung from poor ftriplings, 
“like blood out of the nofe, or the plucking of 
* untimely fruit.” He makes no difference be- 
tween compofitions, in Latin and Englith, in 
verfe and profe: he equally profcribes them ail. . 

Locke is juft as adverfe to the practice, and 
much more diffufe in his reafoning againft it. 
« By all means, fays he, obtain, if you can, that 
“your fon be not employed in making Latin 
“themes and declamations, and, leaft of all, 
‘© verfes of any kind >.” He then proceeds to ἰῃ 
veigh againit all fuch exercifes, efpecially in Latin; 
and condemns verfes of every kind, chiefly for this 
reafon. “If he has no genius to poetry, it is the 
(ς moft unreafonable thing in the world to tor, 
“ment a child, and wafte his time about thet 
‘which can never fucceed; and if he have a 
§* poetic vein, it is to me the ftrangeft thing in 
“the world, that the father fhould defire or 
“ fuffer it to be cherifhed or improved ;” adding, in 
fubftance, “ that it is not likely to promote his 


® Tradtate of Education, vol. i. P- 275: 8vo. 
® Vol. iii. p. 76. fol. ed. ᾿ 
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fortunes, — 
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‘¢fortunes, but rather to make him Poor and 
*< idle.” 

. The fketch of “a complete and’ generous édu- 
“‘cation,” drawn by the firft of thefe great mafters,. 
i$ magnificent indeed. and impofing, but ‘has: 
never been theught reducible to: practice even 
by his fondeft admiters. It is read, and will con- 
_timme to be read, for its bold ‘and: ‘large concep-. 
tions, and the majeftic eloquence of its ftyle—-for: 
that. heavenly. fancy, ard that: mighty foul whieh. 
breathes. through all his'works, and which makes 
even his prejudices aiid his errors awful. 

For the memory of the othet I alfo feel. fn 
cere reverence, although his own opinions woisld. 
have been entitked to’ greater refpect, if he had. 
himtélf treated with more. deference the opie 
nions of others who had gone before him, and 
the practice of fenfible mien of his own time, 
whofe judgment was worth more, in proportion as: 
_it-was confirmed -by experience. The light free-: 
dom imdeed, and the confidence with which this 
philofopher attacks all eftablifhed: notions, is one 
of the ' principal blemifhes in his Character. ‘ In- 
trepid and fagacious he certainly is; but thefe are 
not the only qualities requifite in a difcoverer of 
truth ; efpecially if the enquiry be of fuch a na- 
ture as to draw after it important practical confe- 
quences. Caution and refpect. for the opinions 
of others, in all cafes, but. more particularly in: 
εν ἰ matters 
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_ matters incapable of demontftration, ‘are virtues 
not of the loweft order. ΝΣ 
- Τὸ thefe authorities, as in a matter of judg- 

ment and experience, we may furely oppofe that 
of Cicero and Quintilian. Locke pronounces, that 
writing does not help towards good: fpeaking, 
p- 77. Cicero fays, it is the beft and moft efh- 
cient preparation for it. De Orat. i. 33. Quim- 
tilian recommends it as a main part of the edu- 
cation of an Orator; and defcribes, with his ufual 
candour and good fenfe, his own method in ex- 
amining the compofitions of his ‘pupils. Inft. ii. 4.: 
So much for authority in this matter: The thing 
ilfelf ftrikes every one at firft fight as reafonable τ᾿ 
and the experience of moft, perfons concerned in’ 
education bears teftimony to its ufe. Without 
fome exercife in compofition, the ftudent, who 
has read even the beft authors, feels a difficulty 
and embarrafiment in arranging his thoughts on: 
" any given .fubje@t, in connecting, illuftrating, and 
adorning them. Juft as in the condudé of life, 
- if he has never been accuftomed to think or δέϊ 
for himfelf, although he may have lived among 
the pureft examples, yet when called upon to act 
or reafon, he is apt to be difconcerted, diffident, 
and confufed. In fact, the utility, and almoft 
neceflity, of praéice is fo received a maxim, that 
we may fairly demand the ftrongeft proof againft 
it, before we give way. Miilton’s reafon does not 

| ss meet 
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saeet the queftion. It is not for the value to us 
of what the boy writes, that we impofe the tak, 
but for tha benefit of the exercife to himéelf.. 
. ΤῸ write well is, as he juftly calls it, the ac& 
᾿ of ripeft judgment ;” it is the laft beft fruit, the 
τελευταῖον ξπιγέννημα of an educated mind: but 
without. previous effort .and training, it is idle to 
. expect that thefe manly virtues will ever arrive at 
maturity. That finihed offspring of genius ftarts 
not, kke ‘Minerva from the head of Jupiter, per- 
fect at once in ftature, and clad in complete. ar- 
mor: but is the produce of flow birth, and 
often of a hard delivery ; the ‘tender nurfling of 
many an infant year—the pupil of a fevere 
fchool, formed and chaftened by a perfevering 
difcipline. | 

The fame reply may be made to the objection 
againft verfes. Ht is not that we feek to ftock 
the world with new poems, but to give play in 
the moft effectual manner to the gpetic faculty, 
which exifts to a certain degree in all minds, 
and which, like every other faculty,. ought to lie 
wholly uncultivated in none. At leaft it is an 
irreparable injury to young minds, if it be entirely . 
neglected. They may ftill be ufeful members 
ia the mechanifm of fociety, if the powers of rea- . 
foning and calculation only be encouraged: but 
they lofe that intelleCtual charm, from which life 
borrows ‘its lovelieft graces; they lofe, in a re- 
s fined 
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fined age, the means of recommending Virtue 
herfelf, if tafte and elegance be not found in her 
train. The reafoning of Locke on this fubject 
does, I confefs, appear to me fordid and Hliberal. 
He fays, indeed, in a phrafe not very intelligible, 
that we muft be careful how we “ make anything 
“a boy’s bufinefs but downright virtue.” Ὁ. 76. 
But the improvement of the faculties which God 
has implanted in us, is furely itfelf a virtue. Our 
attention may be given m undue meafure to one, 
and may violate that juft harmony, without which 
nothing is virtuous, nothing lovely. But the faculty 
itfelf, which he condemns, was one of the kindeft 
gifts of heaven. And why then fhould man be 
niggardly where Providence has been bountiful ὃ 
Why fhould he think fcorn of that pleafant land, 
and undervalue thofe fair poffetfions, which were 
not thought beneath the care even of the Al- 
mighty? In the garden of Eden, we read, was 
made to grow not only what was good for food, 
but every tree alfo that was pleafant to the fight: 
and in that garden man was placed, to keep it, 
and to drefs it, 


That in fome fchools too much ftrefs is laid 
upon this accomplifhment, I will not -take upon. 
me to deny. Let the excefs, where it is an ex-. 
eels, be blamed and correéted. . The reproach 
of the Reviewer, however, extends equally to the 

Univerfities: 
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_ Univerfities: and here I can undertake to affirm, 
the charge is fale. If any thing, the fault lies 
on the other fide. Verfes, efpecially Latin verfes, 
are looked upon as a boyifh exercife; and although 
it is the practice not to call for this exercife, ex- 
cept from thofe who are known to excel in it, yet 
even this limited demand is feldom fatisfied. So 
prevalent is the conviction, that the higheft ex- 
cellence alone can give it dignity ; and that other 
_ roads to diftinction are open, in which every de- 
gree of merit will command refpect. Its utility, 
however, even in the lower department of elegiac 
verfe, is not generally underftood. It imparts a 
habit of compreffion without obfeurity ; a habit 
of fele&ing the fitteft materials, and of fetting 
them in the niceft order; and a command of pure, 
terfe, and polifhed dition, which cannot long be 
practifed without imparting a falutary tincture to 
all other kinds of compofition. Still, I admit, 
it is not a principal, but a fubordinate feature, in 
every found plan of education; and the farther 
we advance in life, thé more. urgently do other 
_ Claims prefs upon us, 


It is time however to notice the fourth charge. 
of the Reviewer, the fubftance of which is, ‘* that 
“in Oxford particularly, every manly exercife of 
** the reafoning powers is difcouraged.” . 

The beft anfwer to this will be given in the 

8 2 account 
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account of our ftudies; and fomedhing, I truft, 
has been already faid in refutation of it, when the- 
falfe eftimate made of the nature of Claffical 
learning was expofed. The ftudent undergoes a 
clofe examination in the fubjecl matter of all he 
reads, and: fome of the works moft tead are no 
light exercife of the underftanding. Stri@ Logic, 
Divinity, and Mathematical theorems, whether. 
pure or mixed, cannot fail to difcipline the rea-. 
foning powers; and thefe form a part of the ftu- 
dies in every College. There are le€tures read im 
Experiniental Philofophy, in Aftronomy, m Chee: 
mifiry, in Mineralogy, and in Batany: -how far 
thefe purfuits exercife the fiudent’s mind, can: 
‘only be collected from the general tendency of, 
{uch ftudies. They do not enter (except.the two 
firft, and thefe at the option of the candidate} 
into thé examination for degrees; and as they are 
taught not by Tutors, but by public: Profeffors,. 
it cannot well be afcertained what impreflion they 
make on each individual. 

. In reply however to the. frivolous impertinence. 
about checking the progrefs of {cience, and keep-- 
ing us back to the meafure of the ancients, let 
it fuffice to ftate, that a rank fallacy runs through 
the whole argument. ‘The writer confourids the: 
cultivation of literajyre with the acquifition ef: 

Jcience. In the former, unlefs our models be- 
defective, which, is not attempted to be thewn, 
“ the 
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the fiudy of thofe models muft be as beneficial: 
᾿ς now asever. In the latter, the ancients ate not: 
made our guidés. . We ftudy them for the facts, 
the reafonings, the defcriptions, the characters and; 
the fentiments, for the principles and the examples. 
of pure tafte, which they contain. ‘Fhefe muft. 
ever be, what they once were, and their relative 
importance muft ever remain the fame. It i¢- 
not the dicovery of neutral falts, or the! decom- 
pofitign of alkalis, that ean alter the value of 
ancient hteratufe—that can make eloquence lef 
powerful, poetry lefs charming, hiftorical example: 
lefs forcible, or moral and political reflections lefs: 
inftructive. Where then is: the wifdom of bring- 
ing. into comparifon things whieh have no common 
points of relation; which are in, fact leterogene- 
ous, and incommenifurate with each other? What- 
ever may be the advancement later ages havé 
made in the knowledge of the properties of 
bodies, the temper and conftitution of the humar 
- mind cannot have changed; and the writers beft 
adapted to make impreffion there, if we turn hot 
ftupidly and fullenly away, will:perform thei ofhes 
now as: heretofore. 

Never let us believe that the improvement of 
chemical arts; howevet much if may tend to the 
aapmentation of national richespcan fuperfede 
the ufe of that intelleCtual laboratory, where the 
fages of Greece explored the hidden elements of 

which 
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which man confifts, and faithfully recorded all 
their difcoveries. Never let us permit the volumes 
which inclofe thefe early records, which prefent us 
with a diftinct view, not only of the refults, but 
of each varied procefs in all its ftages; never let. 
-us permit them to moulder and perifh as they lie, 
infenfible of that kind Providence which pre- 
ferved them through their long and dark voyage, 
and of thofe heroic efforts which baffled all the. 
fury of ignorance, and enabled them to ridg out 
the ftorm in fafety. Some indeed have unhappily. 
foundered in their courfe; but even of thefe, the 
fcattered wreck has been wafhed in by the waves, 
and proves to us, while we gather along the fhore 
its glittering fragments, how precious the lading. 
was which has been caft away. 

If, in the fearch for thefe difmembered parts, 
fomething more than fober reafon would dictate 
has been felt, fome devotional paffion, as for “the 
“‘ torn body of a martyred faint,” why fhould we 
{coff at the honeft toil, and not rather admire and 
applaud the zeal which fuftains it? As the feigned 
wandering of that Egyptian Queen for her loft 
Ofiris, or, as the nobler fable tells, though born in 
later days*, of the Virgin Truth, whofe lovely 
form, once fo perfect and glorious to look upon, 
was by a race of wicked deceivers hewn into a 


* See Milton's “ Speech for the Liberty of unlicenfed Print- 


‘ing,’ p. 317. ϑνο. 
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thoufand pieces, and fcattered to the four winds ; 
fo has it been with the body of ancient learning, 
mangled and difperfed as it was throughout the. 
world. And it is only by long fearch and painful 
diligence, that limb after limb has been found, 
and reftored in fome meafure to that form of per- 
fect beauty which it once had. The fervice 
furely is entitled to our thanks and praife: and 
that enthufiafm, which magnifies the value even 
of the: minuteft relic, will meet with refpect and 
forgivenefs among liberal minds. Mockery we 
know will always be the engine of vulgar malice, 
to undermine that which overtops itfelf; and envy 
will affect to defpife what it does not and cannot 
pofiefs. But from the more enlightened clafs, 
efpecially from thofe who hold up the torch of 
criticifm, and pour its ufeful beams to the remote 
corners of our ifland, it is not too much to expect 
that the peaceful and inoffenfive purfuits of learn- 
ing may be fhielded from {corn and calumny—that 
they will not at leaft themfelves wantonly attack 
them with rude clamour or infulting farcafm, and. 
leaft of all fabricate abufes for the fake of vent- 
ing their fpleen, or difplaying the vain. talent of 
wit and raillery. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Courfe of Studies purfued at Oxford. 


ep 


Norain G feems lefs underftood, or more 
induftrioufly mifreprefented, than the courfe of 
ftudies, which this Univerfity reformed and fettled 
fome years ago, and which is now purfued evan 
more vigoroufly than at the time of its firft in- 
€itution. In the prefent chapter I propofe to 
‘explain very minutely its feveral parts; and te 
throw in occafionally fuch remarks as feem neceflary 
to meet the objections, which are now and then 
alledged by hafty and fuperficial obfervers. A 
plan of ftudies fketched on paper is, I am aware, 
often very fallacious: and nothing is more eafy ᾿ 
than to miflead the public by a fair and plaufible 
fiatement of this kind. Ihave myfelf feen_out- 
lines drawn, divided into ftudies of the firlt year, 
of. the fecond .year, and fo on, which appeared to 
comprehend almoft all one could defire to learn 
either in literature or {cience: but the perfons 
who execute this plan muft be more fortunate 
than common, if the materials on which they 
operate are capable of bearing it. In a Univer- 
fity 
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fity, one fourth part of which changes every year, 
the new comers differ fo widely in age, in ca- 
pacity, in difpofition and turn of thought, in 
‘previous knowledge and attainments, that it feems 
-‘mconceivable how they can be clafftfied in this 
manner, without a facrifice, not of extreme cafes, 
(for that muft happen in all comprehenfive plans) 
‘but of fomething worth preferving and improving 
in all. The books and the portions of fcience 
allotted to the firft year are fuch as many, by the 
moft diligent ftudy during four -years, can never ' 
go beyond; while others come fo ripe and forward 
as to be quite fit to begin where the former end. 
‘The facility, again, of learning, the rate of ad-— 
vancement varies in fuch wide proportions, that 
no fair claffification can be founded on this bafis, 
‘It is idle to think that any fyftem of education 
can equalize the powers of different minds. The 
nominal rank ἀπά precedence’ of the ftudent, 
like rank in all the liberal profeffions, mutt be 
determined chiefly, not by his merit, but by his 
ftanding: the habits of fociety, the mixed and en-. 
tangled interefts of life require it: but in obtain- 
ing this rank, it maybe contrived (and it is the 
‘great fecret of liberal education fo to contrive it) 
that emulation fhall be an active, fteady, and 
commanding principle. Compulfion in fuch cafes 
is ridiculous. It fcarcely fucceeds even in a 
‘nurfery ; and, as we advance in years, is lefs to be 
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_wifhed for, and is m faét lefs practicable. Con- 

ftant admonition, the confcioufnefs of an over- 
feeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of 
praife, are indeed of fervice, are even neceffary to 
overcome the defultory habits of youth, to check its 
wanderings, to fix its refolutions, and keep it to its 
purpofe. Thefe however are fecondary and in- 
.cidental powers: they ferve to refit and keep 
the machinery in order; but the great fpring, 
which moves and invigorates the whole, is emula- 
tion. 


According to the laft regulations, the Uni- 
verfity Honours are obtained in the following 
manner. . 


As foon as the ftudent enters on his third year, . 
che is fubjeét to a public examination, which ad- 
mits him, not to the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, 
but to that intermediate ftep, which ftill retaims 
its old title of Sophifia Generalis. ‘The old exer- 
cife was a logical difputation in the public Schools 
.on three philofophical queftions, which had long 
dwindled into an infignificant form, before the 
.prefent exercife was fubftituted in its room. At 
this previous examination he is expected to con- 
ftrue accurately fome one Greek and one Latin 
book at leaft: the moft difficult works are not 
,Fequired or encouraged, as there is na competi- 

| tion 
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tion between the candidates, ‘and an accurate 
grammatical acquaintance with the ftructure of 
the two languages is the point chiefly inquired 
mtd. Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Demofthenes among the Greeks, 
and Virgil, Horace, Salluft, Livy, and Cicero, 
among the Latins, are the moft ufual books. - Be- 
fides this, he is examined in fome compendium of 
Logic, (generally Aldrich’s,) which is never omit- 
ted, and in the elements of Geometry and Algebra, 
᾿ which are not held to be abfolutely indifpenfable. 
All this is done in public. Eight candidates 
may be examined in one day, who are all prefent 
during the whole time; and there is commonly 
a numerous attendance of Junior Students. In- | 
deed there muft of neceflity be an audience, be- 
caufe every candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined himfelf. The 
number however far exceeds what the Statute 
requires, and the School is often quite full. The 
Examiners are four in nuimber, efpecially appoint- 
ed by the Univerfity, and fworn to the faithful 
performance of their duty. 

If the ftudent fails on this occafion, it pafies 
fub filentio. He does not receive his certificate 
at the clofe of the day; and he may prefent him- 
felf again the next term. 

After having paffed this Examination, — his 
ftudies are directed more fteadily to the other, 

τῶ. . where 
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_ where the. honour he acquires will depend ἐπ: 
tirely on his own exertions. ~He cannot prefent 
himfelf till after the third year is completed, and 
it is common to defer it till the end of the fourth 
year. He is then examined firft in the rudi- 
ments of Religion : a'paflage in the Greek Tefta- 
ment is given him to conftrue, and he is tried, 
by queftions arifing out of it, whether he has a 
proper view of the Chriftian fcheme, and of the 
outline of facred hiftory. He is expedled to give 
fome account of the evidences of Chriftianity, and 
to thew by his anfwers that he is acquainted with 
the thirty-nine ‘Articles, and has. read attentively 
{ome commentary upon them. He is examined 
again in Logic, the object being chiefly to fee 
that he has juft and firm conceptions of its lead- 
ing principles; and, on this occafion, felections 
from the Organon are often introduced. 

The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric 
and Ethics. - Upon thefe fubjects the celebrated 
treatifes of Ariftotle are chiefly ufed: and who- 
~ ever is mafter of them knows what an exercife 
of the mind it is to acquire a thorough infight 
into the argument, and what a ferious difcipline 
the ftudent muft have undergone, who has ac- 
complifhed this point. ‘The accurate method 
obferved in each treatife renders it not a per- 
plexing, but merely an arduous tafk: the preci- 
fion οὗ the language, the clofe connection of the 

ΝΕ reafoning, 
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reafoning, the enlarged philofophical views, and. 
the immenfe {tore of principles.and maxims which 
they contain, point them out.as the beft calculated. 
perhaps of any fingle works for bringing into play 
all the energies of the intelleét, and for trying, not 
merely the diligence of the {cholar, but the habit. 
of difcrimination which he has formed, the gene- 
ral accuracy of his thoughts, and the force and 
vigour of his mind. If it be at all of ufe to 
divide, to diftinguifh, and to define, to fiudy clear. 
arrangement and order, to difcern connection, 
and’ to comprehend a plan compofed of many - 
widely-feparated parts, hardly any works can be 
named, fo well adapted to all thefe purpofes. To. 
thefe is often added, at the option of the ftudent, 
the treatife on Politics, which is in faét a con- 
tinuation and completion of the Ethical Syftem, 

_Befides thefe treatifes of Ariftotle, Quintilian 
as belonging to Rhetoric, and the philofophical 
works of Cicero, efpecially that De Officiis, as 
belonging to Ethics, are admitted. And thefe 
laft, as being of eafier attainment, are of courfe 
the choice of many candidates, But neither of 
them are firiCtly indifpenfable. 

In examining viva voce almo% two hundred 
candidates every year, nearly in the fame depart- 
ments, much {kill and care is requifite, left a cer- 
tain routine of queftions be introduced, which a 
ftudent may learn, and give to them fome plaufible 

. | anfwers, . 
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anfwers, without having drawn his knowledge’ 
from the original fource. Nothing but practice and 
conftant vigilance, joined to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the feveral books, can effectually guard 
againft this abufe. And hence to a by-ftander 
the Examination may often feem vague and de- 
fultory, when the defign only is, to probe the 
candidate here and there, and afcertain that his 
reading has been ferious, not loofe or fuperficial, or, 
as might fometimes happen, none at all. : 

At this Examination the ftudent prefents what 
number of Claffical Authors he pleafes, provided 
they be not lefs than three, and thofe of the 
higher order, including both languages. It is 
not unufual for thofe who aim at the higheft 
honours to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, or 
three of the Greek Tragedians, and Ariftophanes. 
Thucydides is feldom omitted. The other hif- 
torians, and the orators, are alfo included, accord- 
ing as the ftudent’s line of reading has been. Of © 
Latin Authors, befides the poets of the Auguftanage, 
Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are 
the moft ufual. In the books that he names, he 
is expecied to be well and accurately verfed. And 
although greats encouragement is given to an 
enlarged range, yet a hafty and unfcholarlike 
manner of reading, however extenfive it may be, 
will not obtain reward, and is in faét much 
gifcountenanced., ye 
Befides 
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οἱ Befides the queftions propofed viva voce, many 
others in the different branches of the Examina- 
tion are put, and anfwered on paper, while other 
things.are going on. And m this manner alfo 
the candidate’s knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

The Mathematical Examination is quite a ‘dif- 
tinct bufinefs.. It is conducted indeed at the fame 
- time, but is chiefly done on paper, if the ftudent 
has advanced far in thofe ftudies; although for every 
candidate who prefents himfelf' in Mathematics 
there is an oral examination, in which, with a table 
of diagrams before him, he is called upon, not to 
give full and long demonftrations, but, as the 
Examiner turns over a correfponding table, to 
anfwer queftions relating to the properties of 
figures, and the mode of proving certain the- 
orems.. The foundnefs of his fcientific ftudies 
is thys made known; and he has problems, which 
require time and clofe attention, to folve at his 
leifure on paper, while the examination n patles op 
to othiers. 

It muft.be well known to every one who hag 
had experience in life, that, notwithftanding this 
formidable array of books and fciences, great 
numbers of candidates muft be allowed to pafs; 
whofe attainments in both are, from various 
caufes, very inconfiderable. Still if the fyftem 
be fo conducted as to encourage exertion, it 
would be abfurd to reject thofe of the moft mo- 
derate 
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derate.pretenfions, who have paffed through their 
period of refidence with good condudt, and a to-+ 


lerably regular attention to the prefcribed ftudies. 
Nothing but extréme incapacity, extraordinary 


want of fchool education, or grofs idlenefs at the ἡ 


Univerfity, will abfolutely exclude a ftudent from 
his degree at the regular time. Of this defcription 
fome few are found-every year. But even thefe are 
not finally rejected; they may appear at ‘the fol- 
lowing Examination, and, unlefs the fame infuffi- 
ciency is again obferved, generally pafs. 
Of thofe who are thought worthy of Honours, 
there are two claffes in the branch of Literature, 
and two in that of Mathematical Sciences; and 
nothing Hinders a candidate from being diftin- 
‘guifhed in each branch: indeed’ this double Ho- 
nour is very frequent. The fecond Clafs of each 
department is divided into two parts, an upper 
and a lower; fo that in fact there are threé 
claffes of Honours in Literature, and three in 
Mathematics. The individuals of each clafs are 
arranged among themfelves, not according to 
merit, but in alphabetical order. It has ufually 
happened, that above one third of the whole num- 
ber of candidates have been placed in the Kft of 
honour: but of thefe by far the greater part aré 
in the lower divifion of the fecond clafs. All thefe 
names. are printed: the names of thofe whd fim- 
Py Pals, ‘and obtain no honour, are not printed‘. 
If 
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if any candidate i is rejected, it- paffes ficb filentio. 
His certificate.is not delivered to him. 

The Examiners are fworn officers, appointed 
for two years; they are four in number, and 
muft all. be prefent, unlefs prevented’ by ficknefs 
or fome very urgent caufe. Fhe School is in ge- 
neral much crowded during the ‘Examination- 
weeks, efpecially when a candidate, who enjoys 
any previous reputation, is to appear. In fuch 
eafes a firong intereft is excited among all orders, 
and great attention is paid. 

It will be evident, from the ftatement here 
giver, that the ftudents are prepared to pafs this 
examination, not by folemn public Iectures, de- 
livered to a numerous clafs from a Profeffor’s chair, 
but by private ftudy in their refpective Colleges, 
This method of ftudy is the next thing which re- 
quires to¢e explained ; for upon this point alfo 
the world are greatly, and in fome inftances pur- 
pofely, mifinformed. | 

The mode of inftruétion by College Lectures, 
which prevails at both the Englifh Univerfities, 
is an innovation upon the original plan, which 
formerly obtained among them, and which is ftill 
practifed in foreign univerfities, and 1 beleve in 
thofe of Scotland. Some peculiar advantages 
there are attending each method, and the beft 
method perhaps would be that which fhould unite 
both more completely than is the cafe with any 

υ modern 
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modern univerfity If, however, they are com 
pared one againft the other, as means of inftruc- 
tion, the preference feems ftrongly due to that of 
College Lectures, 

Under this fyftem the pupils of one tutor 
are eafily claffed according to their capacities, and 
the ftock of learning and {cience they bring with 
them, When formed into thefe fubdivifions, the 
choice of the lecture may be adapted to their pe- 
culiar wants, and the lecturer can perceive, indi- 
vidually as he goes along, how his inftruction 1s 
received. The heavinefs of folitary reading is 
relieved by the number which compofe a clafs: 
this number varies from three or four to ten or 
twelve: a fort of emulation is awakened in the 
pupil, and a degree of animation in the inftructor, 
which cannot take place with a fingle pupil, and 
which approaches to the vivacity ofea, public 
{peaker addreffing an audience. At the fame time 
he can addrefs himfelf to individuals, fatisfy their 
fcruples, correét their errors, and in fo doing, the 
fubject being thoroughly fifted and handled is 
feen in a variety of lights, and faftens more du- 
rably on the mind of thofe who are. lifteners 
merely, Indeed, the impreffion thus made by 
theorems. of {cience, and by procefies of reafon- 
Ing on every fubject, is fo much more vivid, and 
the means are at hand of afcertaining fo fatis- 
βίην how each Pops receives what he hears, 

that 
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that the bufinefs of teaching is made lefs irkfome 
and fatiguing to both parties; and in a few 
weeks the tutor is enabled to form a jufter efti- 
mate of the abilities, and quicknefs, and mental 
habits, of his pupil, than any other fyftem could 
explain to him in as many years. 

In reading the: principal Claffic Authors alfo, 
which forms a great part of Oxford Education, 
the advantages of this method are not lefs con- 
fpicuous. A habit of accuracy, the laft habit 
which a young man acquires by himfelf, is thus 
created. A thoufand points are remarked as he 
goes along, which would have efcaped a folitary 
ftudent. Bad {fchool-pra¢tices are corrected. 
Principles of tafte and criticifm are conveyed in 
the moft ftriking manner, becaufe they arife out of 
the occafion, and are taught with the example be- 
fore him. Opinions of men and books, and what- 
ever elfe is connected with the topics as they occur, 
are eafily communicated. The fcheme of literature 
is gradually unfolded, to his mind, according as he 
is able to bear it, and to profit from it. In fadt, 
there is no work of the clafs here alluded to, 
which may not ferve as a text-book ; with which 
information of every fort may, as the occafton 
requires, be*interwoven ; and the mode of impart- 
ing it may be adapted to the individual who [8 
addreffed. It is thus that the ftores of one mind 
may moft effectually be transfufed into another, 
. ue ° whether 
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whether conceming matters of literuture,‘or phi. 
lofophy, or religion, or the condudt of life. It is 
in thefe readings ‘that the full merit of thofe an- 
¢ient models is: made prominent, and brought 
home to the feelings and apprehenfion .of every 
one. They ferve as fpecimens ‘and: exemplars, 
according to which private ftudy may be formed 
and moulded; for in private ftudy, after ‘all, the 
great field of literature muft be.traverfed. And 
lence is eftablithed that intercourfe of ‘mind, 
which,. imperceptibly, gives .2 tinéture even ‘to 
the moft thoughtlefs, and marks a lafting ftamp 
on others, who are hardly confcious of the fuc- 
ceffive impulfes, by which the impreffion is con~ 
tinually worn ‘in. . 
Inthe more ambitious difplay of.a public ‘Lec- 

ture, there are, beyond a doabt, advantages which 
private imftruction cannot have. The effort of 
the Le&turer is naturally. greater, his matter 
move carefully prepared, his tone and diction 
more elevated and imprefiive. There are emo- 
tions which eloquence can raife,:and which. lead 
to laftser thoughts and nobler afpirings than com- 
monly {prmg up.in the. private intercourfe οὗ 
men: when the latent flame of genius has been 
kindled by fome tranfrent ray, fhot perhaps at ran- 
dom, and awed ieaft: where .it took .the greateft 
bffed, but which has fet all the. kindred :fparke 
that at by there, in fash a heat.and ftir; as that no 
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torpid indolence,: αὐ law-earthy-ropted cares, fhalk 
ever again {mother or keep them down. from 
this high lineage may: {pring a never-failing race; 
few indeed, but more iuftrious becaufe they are 
few, through whom the.royal blood of philefophy 
fhall..deéeend in its pureft channels, but will 
hardly be brought down:to ‘mingle with the bafer 
alloy-of the unfchooled multitude. It is not, if 
camot be, the moft.effectual means :-by whieh in 
firudtion is to be conveyed to ‘the minds of -the 
great:majority of ftudents; and to do this, furely, 
is the prime object in any fyftem of -national 
education: The fuccefliaon of illuftrious names 
brougiit imto notice by.the:other:mode, is apt te 
caft a delufive fplendoyr. over the prominent 
maffes which it ilumiines, and to. withdraw our 
attention from the thoufand inferior objedis which 
are crowded in: the back ground, less captivating, 
it is true, to the imagination, but equally enti. - 
tled to the care.of true. philanthropy. I would 
Wt undervalue: thefe higher doings ; but we mut 
be cautious how they lead us ont of the: track 
of plain and {ober induftry. A thirft -for diftine. 
tion’ may interfere with homely duties more 
seallyimportent to mankind. Our hufbandry is 
truly on,alarge fcale; but let: us beware how - 
we {aerifice, . after ithe example of vain oftenta- 
tious breeders, the food of fome:twenty.or thirty, 
forthe fake of making. :proud thew of one, 
: Such 
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Such produce is not the true or certain teft of 
fkilful management. If we fend. out into the 
world an annual fupply of men, whofe minds aré 
imbued with literature according to their feveral 
meafures of capacity, impreffed with what we 
hold to be the foundeft principles of policy and 
religion, grounded in the elements of {cience, 
and taught how they may beft direct their efforts 
to farther attainments in that line; if, with this 
common ftock, of which they all partake, hey be 
encouraged afterwards to ftrike off into the feveral 
profeffions and employments of life, to engage in 
the public fervice of the ftate, or to watch over 
‘and manage the leffer circle of affairs, which the 


independent gentlemen,of this country, and of — 


this country orily, conduct in their refpective 
neighbourhoods ; I think we do a greater and 
more folid good to the nation, than if we fought 
to extend over Europe the fame of a few exalted 
individuals, or to acquire renown by exploring 
untrodden regions, and by holding up to the world, 
ever, ready to admire what is new, the fruits of 
our difcovery. 

Let not this be conftrued into an admifi ion 
that fpeculation is difcouraged. The fact ig not 
fo. But it is not, and it ought not to be the 


bufinefs of a body. It ig for ‘us to execute an 


eftablifhed fyftem; to teach and to recommend 
what is thoroughly approved. Individuals may. 
engage 
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tngage in the tafk of difcovery; and they are 
better fitted for that tafk, if they be well informed 
in what is already known. In cafe they fhould 
be rewarded for their honourable fearch, “ if truth 
“4 fhall have fpoken to them before other men,” 
let them in the name of truth not withhold the 
fecret ; it will be eagerly liftened to here as elfe- 
where; and if, after due probation, it be found to 
be indeed the voice of truth which fpake it, our 
fyftem will thankfully receive the wholefome ali- 
ment. But to expect that every crude opinion or 
untried theory fhall enter as foon as it demands 
admiffion, and take its place amongft us, while 
we rife up and make room to receive it, is againft 
all reafon and the analogy of things. Let the 
experiments be tried, and repeatedly tried, in 
fome infignificant fpot, fome corner of the farm : 
but let us not rifk the whole harveft of the year 
upon a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education indeed, in 
which we are flow in believing that any difcoveries’ 
can be made. The fcheme of Revelation we 
think is clofed, and we expect no new kight on 
earth to break in upon us. The facred volume 
we know has been abufed, (as what gift of the 
Almighty has not. been abufed?) for the worft and: 
wickedeft ends. It has been hidden from the 
world, it has been corrupted, mifinterpreted, and 
perverted, fo as to become an engine οὗ fraud and | 

error, 
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“error, abd blind fanaticifm. . Thefe arts and thefs 
acts of violence we hold it our efpecial duty to 
remedy and to guard againft ; to keep ftriGt watch 
round that facred citadel, to deliver. out in due 
‘meafure and feafon the ftores it contains, to.make 
our countrymen look to it as a tower of ftrength, 
and to defend it againft open and fecret enemies. 
It ftands confpicuous in all our fireets: it catches 
the eye in every direétion, and at every turning : 
and we fhould think all our views incomplete 
without it. 

- Bat I have, while purfuing thefe topics as ΤῊΝ 
ριοδά upon my attention, left two or three 
points omitted, which belong to the detail of our 
proceedings. 

. Notwithftanding the high authorities quoted 
againit the practice οἵ. compofition, it forms part. 
of the bufinefs of education in each College. 
Thefe exercifes however are all in profe, with the 
few exceptions before alluded to, and they are al- 
ternately Englith and Latin. In fome Colleges.a 
felection of the. beft is made every week, and read 

publicly before the College by the authors. In 
‘others they are collected at the end of each term, 
fome judgment 1s pronounced upon them, and 
_ thofe who have written the beft are thanked and 
commended. 

Ἢ 3s alfo the practice of moft Colleges (certaine 


Ἵν of all the larger Colleges) to examine every: 
-ftudent 


1.58. 


“υάοηξ at the ἐπὰ of éach term in’ the Rudies of 


‘the'term. On this dccafion he -préfents written 
notes. and abridgments } which" he; lies formed, and 
gives an accountsof: any. other things he has read, 
‘eonnetted with the main courfe: of: his. fudies. 
Thére ‘have alfo been for about forty years Prize 


. Exercifes, propofed. iy the Chancellor, in. Latin 
Verfe, and Englifh’. Profe ; to which ‘our prefeat 


Chancellor has added one, at his own fuggeftion, 
in Latin Profe. Thefe aré open ‘to the whcele 


- Univerfity ;.and the fuccefsful compofitions are 


recited in the Theatre in the moft. public manner 
‘at the annual .Commemoration. The number 
of exercifes ufually given in is fifty or fixty: and 
occafionally a Prize in Englifh Verfe is added, 
which: has. brought forth poems of no comman 
merit. 
᾿ Such is the outline of the ftudies of this olace: 

an outline, which I do not fay is incapable of 


being improved and enlarged, but which does 


feem to comprehend all the leading objects of 


liberal education. In: particular, it- might, with- 


out danger of interfering too much with the 
more efficient ftudies of private colleges, admit 


-of more frequent public leCturing than is at 


prefent practifed. But*to fuppofe . that there 


is. no-fuch lecturing, is ἃ great miftake. Befides 


ἃ courfe, and fometimes two courfes, in divinity, 
x I have 
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Ἢ fiave ‘already: mentiched that ledttires in this 
‘Way are read by the feveral Profeffors in Natural 
'Philofophy, Afironomy, Chemifity, Mineralogy, 
Botany, Anatomy, to claffes drawn from different 
Colleges, at the option of the individuals, or 
‘ander the advice of their tutors. Public leCtures, 
‘whith are rather. detached. differtations, are alfo 
‘read, one in each term, to the whole Univerfity 
by the Profeffor of Poetry, and the Profeffor of 
Modem Hiftory. There is likewife a -Courle 
in Modern Hiftory often read toa felect clais, 
in which the doctrines of Political Economy: have 
"by the prefent Profeffor been much introduced 
and. difcuffed. 

That Political Economy therefore is unknown 
er difcountenanced as a {cience, is equally wrong 
with many other imputations againft us. The 
‘ beft works in that branch, as well as in the ele- 
‘ments of Law and Politics, are in the hands of 
many ftudents, with the full approbation of thofe 
who regulate their ftudies ; although it is never 
‘forgotten that to lay a foundation of. liberal 
‘literature, ancient and modern, before any par- 
ticular purfuit abforbs the mind, is our main 
bufinefs. Any ftudent alfo may obtain affiftanee 
‘from the Profeffors of Saxon and Oriental 
learning.- But it is feldom that cleffes.are form- 
ed in thefe branches. A few individualg, enough 

to 


1δῆ 
to keep up the fucceffion unbroken, have always 
made them their favourite ftudy. But no ac- 
count is taken of the(e matters at the Examina- 
tions for Degrees, 
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| CHAP, V. 


| Qf Prams or Envucation in general, and parti- 
cularly of Englifh Education.—Abufe of the 
term Utinity.—Remarhs on the Study of 
Political Economy and Moral Philofophy— 
Of fome vulgar errors refpecting Ozxford— 
Conclufion, 


ee 


P LANS of Education can never create great 
men. It is a weak and miftaken opinion one 
now and then meets with jn the world; and all 
the teftimony of hiftory and experience will never 
wholly explode it, Native vigour and _perfe- 
vering exertion are the rare qualities, which lead 
to excellence of every kind. Thefe qualities, it is 
true, may be aided, encouraged, and directed by 
method. Still it cannot happen that the me- 
thod beft adapted for the generality of cafes will 
exactly fuit each, The charge of education is 8 
‘weighty one, and many interefts are involved in 
it: it muft be conducted with a view to the ge- 
neral benefit; and rules not always liked, not 
always profitable to individuals, muft be inforced. 
Some perhaps will be impatient, and overfhoot 

the 
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' the convoy, ia hopes of making a better mare 
ket. But it: is at their own peril; and as the 
advantage is precarious, {0 is the failure © unpitied, 
and without remedy. 
' There are again many who fpeak, there‘are fome’ 
even who have written upon education, as if in. 
its beft form it were one continued fyftém of 
reftraint, of artificial guidance, and over-ruling 
infpection. ‘The mind, they ‘tell us, may: be 
moulded like wax; and wax-work truly: is all 
thefe plans will make of it. Such was the old 
Platonic reverie: fuch was the Jefuit fcheme,' the 
moft . perfect drill-training, perhaps, from the 
Centinel.to the General, that ever was devifed. — 

Such in a great meafure is the method of the 
modern Quakers. Heaven, and the guardian ge- 
nius of Englifh liberty, preferve us from this de- 
grading procefs.. We want not men. who are 
clipped and. efpaliered.into any form, which the 
whim of the gardener may dictate, or the narrow 
limits οὗ his parterre require. Let our faplings 
take their full fpread, and fend forth their vigorous 
fhoots in all the boldnefs and variety of. nature, 
Their luxuriance muft be pruned; ‘their diftortions 
rectified ; the ruft and canker and caterpillar of 
vice carefully kept from them: we muft dig round 
them, and. water them, and replenifh the exe - 
hauftion of the foil by continual drefling. The 
funbeams 
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funbeams of heaven, and the elements of nature; 
will do the reft. 

In the firft ftages indeed of. infancy and boy-. 
hood, reftraint muft be continually praétifed, and: 
liberty of a@tion abridged. But, in proportion, as 
reafon is ftrengthened, freedom fhould be ex- 
tended. At fome of our public fchools, it is faid, 
this freedom is indulged to a dangerous extent. 
The charge may be juft; and. if fo, the evil calls 
aloud for correétion. But when a ftudent is fent, 
to the Univerfity, he ought to underftand that he 
muft think, in a great meafure, and act, for him. 
felf. He is not to be for ever watched, and 
checked, and controlled, till he fancies that every 
thing is nght which is not forbidden: as if there 
were no confcience within him, and no God 
above him, to whom he is accountable. Obe- 
dience is indeed a virtue even in man; but it ig 
obedience founded in right reafon, not in fear, 
Uniefs joined with ‘this principle, virtue itfelf 
hardly deferves the name. Unlefs fome choice be 
left it, fome voluntary action to try its Readings, 
how {hall it approve itfelf to be virtue ? 

On this principle I rejoice to {ee a manly and 
generous difcipline eftablifhed among us—a difci- 
pline which enjoins: nothing, which. prohibits no- 
thing, which punifhes nothing, but what reafoe 
and common fenfe declare deferving of that treat- 

ment. 
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ment. ‘There:are: decencies and formalities, ' indif: 
ferent perhaps in their own nature, which:all well- 
ordered communities, efpecially if numerous, find 
it expedient to inforee by rules; and which nove 
but.a depraved tafte would -difrelith or habitually 


violate. ‘But in all the preat bufinefs:of educa 


tion, the ftudent feels that what he does is his own 
doing; the free working of his own will; affifted 
certainly by counfel, by reproof, and .by envou- 
ragement; but {pringing principally from his own 
fenfe.of what 15 fitting, virtuous, and honourable, . 

. In. the favourite ftadies of the place, they meet 


‘with nothing but what. tends to .breed! and fofter 


thefe noble. fentiments; .to make them feel what 
they: owe to their country in a land of freedom, 
and what their country expects from them. Ia 


_ ‘the hiftories’ of: Thucydides and Xenophon. they 


fee reflefted all the great caufes. arid motives, 
which: can ever agitate and diftrat their own‘ na- 
tion. They. read, unmixed with the. prejudiced 
and. perverfe’ clamours of party, the. fatal. confe- 
quences: of. mifrule: urid: anarchy, of wild: demo- 
cracy, of unlimited or unjuft power. ‘In thefe 
-works, more efpecially:in the former, is fpread 


gut before their eyes a crowded but ποῖ ἃ. con- 


-fafed picture of ‘human affairs, exhibiting all. the 
-paffions,. both im their feoret workings. and. -in. 
their fulleft energy—all the difficukties.and. duties 
f:a true’ patriot—all the virtues,: the vices, the 

| intrigues. 
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intrigues, the reciprocal interefts, and the diver. 
fified fortunes of free ftates; and with the fulleft - 
and mimuteft detail of facts are interwoven fuch 
reflections and reafonings, as muft for ever fix on 
that hiftory the feal of political wifdom, and make 
it to be, what its author nobly and boldly foretold 
it would be, a ftanding monument of inftraction 
to all times. 

In the latter of thefe writers ‘they will fee how — 
active patriotifin and {kill in affairs may be com+ 
bined with the cultivation of letters and found 
philofophy: while in his luminous narrative will 
occur to them fuch a lively and juft account of 
things, fuch ftrong portraits farting, as it were, 
from the page in their native mien and features, as 
to carry almoft all the diftin¢ctnefs, and more than 
all the authority, of living examples. And from 
no ftudy can an Englifhman acquire a better in- 
fight into the mechanifm and temper of civil 
government : from none can he draw more in- 
ftructive leffons, both of the danger of turbulent 
faction, and of corrupt oligarchy: from none can 
‘he better learn how to play {fkilfully upon, and 
how to keep in order, that finely-toned inftru- 
ment, a free people. 

To think that any fiudent can perufe and un- 
derftand thefe works without catching fome por- 
tion of the generous fpirit that breathes in. them, — 
is to argue an ignorance of the frame and con- 

ftitution 
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_ fiatution of man’s naturé; and many, we trift, 
there are, who, in’ the lofty language of Milton, 
are led by them and drawn in willing obedience, 
“ enflamed with the ftudy of learning,:and the 
“‘ admiration of virtue; ftirred up with high hopes 
“ς of living to be brave: men, and worthy patriots, 
“dear to God, and famous fo all ages.” — 


So live they yet 
Unchang’d by time, and hold their empire 411] 
With noble minds: ftill lingering on the banks 
_ Of Ifis’ filver ftream, the Mufe of Greece, 
_ As by Iliffus once, her awful truths 
Unfolds, and draws from many a record proud 
- The great example, not in vain addrefs'd 
To Britain’s youth, that,teaches how to prize 
᾿ Their country’s worth, and how to guard its weal 
᾿ With virtue or with arms. Lo! where. fhe points 
To Marathon’s dread plain, and the rough fhore 
* Of fea-beat Salamis, and bids them mark 
How Heaven itfelf will arm, to aid the caufe 
᾿ Of virtuous freedom. From the myftic fhrines 
Of old Eleufis, and her dark abodes, 
Went forth “ The Mighty Mother,” and in clouds 
᾿ Hovering aloft o’er Perfia’s baffled hoft 
᾿ Pour’d wild difmay, and on the Colian rock 
Scatter’d the frequent wreck. Then while the flame . 
Glows‘in their youthful breafts, paufing’ awhile 
The {weet inftru&refs bids them mark again 
‘How Athens τοῖς to empire ; firm, and wife, ~ 
af oa oy Refting 
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‘Refting her fway on lovely virtue rofe ; 
Till wealth and power prevail’d at length to taint 
Her fimple faith, and warp’d her from the line 
Of equal rule: and the vile demagogue 

, Unfix’d the people’s mind: and loofening firft 

- The fence of law, that held him from his prey, 
Chang’d them from what they were, from juft and. 

mild 

To fierce and cruel. Ponder th’ eventful tale, 
Ye rifing hopes of Britam, for it {peaks . 
With no light warning. 


Such was the impreffion made by thefe ftudies 
on one, who had: himfelf drank largely at the 
fountain of modern fcience as well: as of ancient 
learning ; who lately fhone a bright example 
among us, as the warm friend to merit of every 
kind; who never ceafed to encourage, to direct, 
and to affift thofe around him in every honour- 
able purfuit; and who is now wifely gone: to 
enjoy the evening of life in repofe, fweetened by 
the remembrance of having fpent the day in ufe- 
ful and firenuous exertion. 

It is not without reafon then that we may 
think ourfelves injured and infulted, when the 
world are told that we confine our inftruction to 
; the grammatical niceties of a dead language—that 
we reprefs all attempts at reafoning upon moral 
and political queftions-—that, ‘“‘ by our miferable 
“ “Ἰιοαν and littlenefs, an infinite quantity. .of 
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“ talent is deftfoyed,”—that all the great topics, in 
which the mind of a public man fhould be well 
informed, are not only negleted, but difgouraged 
or defpifed. The world in general cannot know, 
what the writer of this calumny moft probably 
knew, that the charge is falfe. They will na- 
turally be impreffed by the daring look and 
menacing tone with which thefe pofitions are 
advanced : and, unlefs they read with fufficient. 


attention to detect the ignorance and inconfiftency 
‘of the writer, they will conclude, that, if not 


anfwered, they cannot be denied. In fuch a cafe 
indeed, where the charge is totally unfupported by 
proof, and by the authority of any name, a bare 
denial is in ftrict juftice enough. No man can 
fairly be put on his defence, and expected to clear 
himfelf from. loofe accufations, without being 
even confronted with his acoufer. But what 
could not in ftrict juftice be demanded of us, it 
may fill be wife and prudent to concede. A 
decent refpect for public opinion, which every man 
and every fociety of men ought to entertain, 


makes it impoffible to hear onefelf: openly and 


induftrioufly defamed without fome uneafinefs, 
and without feeling fome anxiety to give truth its 


fair chance againft malice and defamation. 


The words of this acrimonious invective J 


‘have ngt thought it always neceflary to tran{cribe ; 


but the fubftance of it will not be found, I truft, 
; ¥ 2 unfairly 
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anfairly ftated, if compared with the extradis be> 
low’; which contain fome of: the noxious. infu- 
‘fions in their moft rectified and concentrated 


. 
᾿ 


* « The Englith Clergy, in whofe hands education entirely 
4 refts, bring up the firft young men of the country, as if they: 
* were all to keep grammar {chools in little country towns ; 
‘and a nobleman, upon whofe knowledge and liberality the 
‘ honour and welfare of his country may depend, is diligently 
‘worried, for half his life, with the fmall pedantry of longs 
fand fhorts. ..... A genuine Orford tutor would fhudder 
‘to hear his young men difputing upon moral and political 
‘truth .... He would augur nothing from it, but impiety 
“to God, and treafon to Kings. And yet, who vilifies both 
¢ more than the holy poltroon, who carefully averts from them 
- € the fearching eye of reafon, and who knows no better method 
‘of teaching the higheft duties, than by extirpating the fineft 
qualities and habits of the mind? If our religion be a fable, 
“the fooner it is exploded the better. If our government is 
¢ bad, it fhould be amended.’ Edin. Rev. No. 29. p. 50. : 
‘ When an Univerfity has been. doing wufele/s tbings for-a 
‘ long time, it appears at firft degrading to them to be ufeful. 
© A fet of leCtures upon political economy would be ee 
‘in Oxford, probably defpifed, probably not permitted. . 
‘ The Parr or the Bentley of his day would be fcandalized ina an 
‘ Univerfity, to be put on a level with the difcoverer of a 
‘neutral falt; and yet, what other meafure is there of dignity in 
* intelleGual labour, but ufefulnefs ? . Nothing would fo 
¢much tend to bring claffical literature within proper bounds, 
fas a fteady and invariable appeal ta stiity in our appreciation 
‘of all human knowledge. The puffed-up pedant would 
4 collapfe into his proper fize, and the maker of verfes, and the 
‘4 rememberer of words, would foon ‘affume that ftation which 
¢ is the lot of thofe who go up unbidden to the uppes Places of 
f the feaft, Ibid. Ρ. 51. 
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form. . There is however.one ingredient carefully, 
thrown in, with ἃ view to render the reft mora 
palatable—a plaufible affeCtation of Ζραὶ for what 
is termed Utility. 

Upon this fubjeét I have already treated at 
fome length in the third Chapter. But the fallacy 
is of fuch perpetual recurrence, that I muft re- 
queft a little farther attention while the folidity 
of this pretenfion is accurately examined. Utility, 
#f it means any thing, means that which is condu- 
cive to fome good end. Thus a thing may be 
ufeful which is not good in itfelf, provided it lead 
to what is good. It is the. value of the end, 
which muft determine the value of the means, 
And if a queflion arife concerning the compara- 
tive utility of two things, it can only be deter- 
mined by confidering the nature of the ends: to 
which they refpectively lead. 

Now all thofe arts and ftudies which relate to 
the improvement of manufa@tures, and to: the 
raifing or multiplying the means of fubfiftence, 
terminate merely in the bodily wants of man, 
Our houfes are better furnifhed, our table may 
be better fupplied, our travelling. more commo-. 
dious; and all thefe are very defirable ends. But 
will any man who afpires to the name of philofo- 
pher maintain, that thefe are the principal ends οὗ. 
᾿ human life—that a rational being is moft nobly 
occupied in fupplying his bodily wants—in mi- 

| niftering 
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niftering to the ‘caprices of fafhion in drefs, in 
building, in equipage, or in diet ?. There furely ‘is 
fome object paramount to all thefe, for which his 
faculties are fitted, and towards which they receive 
from nature fome fecret impulfe and bias; an im- 
pulfe which he is enabled to obey, in proportion 
as the preffure of thofe other motives is leffened, 
which are inferior in dignity, although prior in 
neceffity.. To make necefity the fiandard of 
what is praifeworthy or honourable, is againft the 
uniform judgment of mankind. If that pofition 
ivere admitted, the loweft employments of life are 
unjuftly depreffed: for what fervices are more 
neceffary than thofe which provide us with food 
and raiment? If the other wants and pleafures 
of life could not be confulted, without a faerifice 
of thefe, no man could hefitate to which to give 
the preference. It is only on the prefumption 
that thefe can ‘be fupplied by ordinary hands, and 
that there is time and labour enough at the dif. 
pofal of fociety for other purpofes, that we can 
at ail juftify thofe lefs neceffary purfuits, which 
engage the attention. of the higher departments 
in civilized life. This univerfal teftimony of man- 
kind, uncalled for and undefigned, sppears to me 
the ftrongeft evidence for the. reafonablenefs of 
that diftin@tion which every where prevails, and 
‘which admits only of fuch variations as local 
and accidental peculiarities natugally caufe. The 
ΕΞ main 
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main: principle is not only obfervable, but is pro- 
mminent under all thefe variations,.and has been fo 
in all ages of the world. 

Still we are continually: reminded, that folid 
and ufeful attainments are preferable to thofe 
which are lefs neceflary, and which adorn rather 
than fupport life. readily grant that they are 
fo: buat only when brought into. competition with 
éach other. It is only when we are called upon 
to make a choice between two—when we cannot 
have both. ‘We mutt build our houfe before we 
furnifh it: but he who fupplies the library and 
the pictures may furely be allowed to rank above 
the artificer that raifed tlie walls and framed the 
roof. — 

ἫΝ either can any diftinétion be- juflly made be- 
tween the. cafe of manual and intelleéiual labour. 
They cannot indeed be altogether feparated, even 
m the loweft occupations. And where the labour 
is purely intellectual, I dosnot fee how its dignity 
can be meafured by the tendency it has to fatisfy ΄ 
the bodily wants of men. It 18. ποῖ, at leaft, a 
felf-evident propofition ; which this Reviewer pre- 
fumes it to be. - And if it be. true, much more 
reafon does there feem for meafuring the mecha- 
nical and corporeal employments of life by that 
ftandard. But it is not true, and never will bé’ 
eftablifhed in the opmions of men. It may be 
brought forward upon occafion, like many other 

plaufible 
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plaufible deceptions, to ferve ἃ temporary. pur« 
.pofe, to excite odium again{t one party, or to ac- 
quire popular favour for another; and the mif-. 
chief may be great for a time, although the de- 
lufion cannot be lafting. . . 
There muft be furely a cultivation of mind, | 
which is itfelf a good: a geod of the higheft or-. 
der ;. without any immediate reference to bodily 
appetites, or wants of any kind. . Of this culti- 
vation I fhould fay, as of many profeffions and 
trades, that it muft not be allowed to interfere 
with duties of a plainer kind. If they cannot 
both be allowed in the fame fociety, that which is 
leaft neceflary muft give way. But in the pre- 
fent cafe, fuch is not the queftion. No pretence 
is fet up, that an undue proportion is withdrawn 
from the general population, and employed in 
thefe ftudies; but that the ftudies themfélves are 
frivolous, becaufe they do not immediately tend to 
what is called praétical good. a 
There are, it is true, emergencies of fo im-. 
perious a nature, that they feem, while they laft, 
to. exalt the merit of him who relieves them, 
above that of every other fervice. An emergency | 
ef this kind is war. But no one furely can defire 
war on its own account. No fincere Chriftian, or 
friend to mankind, can with the profeffion of 
arms to be extended beyond the neceflity of the 
cafe.. The neceflity may be lamented,-but, after 
. " the 
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the unvarying experience the world has-had, it id 
the weak ‘and vifionary theorift only that can.ex- 
pect to fee it altogether removed. . And having 
this experience before us, any fy{tem of national 
education would be wrong, which unfitted men 
for. that’ ftate of things—any fyftem would be im- 
perfe@, which had not fome. tendency, direct of 
indirect, to fit them for it. And if Claffical edu+ 
cation be regarded in this.light, there is none in 
which it will be found more faultlefs. A high 
fenfe of honour, a difdain of death in a good 
caufe, a paffionate devotion to the welfare of 
one’s country, a love of enterprize, and ἃ love of 
glory, are among the firft fentiments, which thofe. 
ftudies communicate to the mind. And as their 
efficacy is undoubted in correcting the narrow 
habits and prejudices to which the feparation of. 
the profeffions gives birth; fo in the rough fchool 
of war is it more efpecially exemplified, in miti- 
gating the tone of that fevere inftructor, and in. 
foftening fome of his harfheft features. 

But I will not return, however attractive the 
theme, to ἃ. confideration of the merits of the- 
beft Claffic writers. The praifes we beftow upon 
them will be regarded by our adverfaries, not as 
proofs, but as encomiums; and if what has been 
faid is not fufficient, there’ is nothing, I believe, 
that can be faid, to convince a hefitating and can- ’ 


did enquirer, how naturally they tend .to infpire 
Ζ juit 
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jaf and, deyatet thoughts; thoughts not merely 
adapted to folitude and contemplatian, but to the 
intercourfe of focial life, and to the. difcharge of 
its moft active duties. | 

_ Let me be permitted however, before I quit 
the fubject, to tranfcribe a paflage from the fame 
Review; written at a time when candour and 
libera! fentiment towards Englith Univerfities 
were not unknown to it. 


“Tt is the refpe& which men of rank in England 
“ ufually pay to a Claffical education, that drew from 
-® our Author the following compliment, in which we 
“heartily join, in favour of our fouthern neighbours, 
‘and which is valuable, as coming from a man little 
“ accuftomed to the complimentary ftyle.” 

‘ We ought to judge in matters of education, rather 
‘ from experience than from mere reafoning. We fhould 
‘enquire what nation has produced the moft adtive, 
‘and the greateft men; not indeed the greateft number 
‘of compilers and of book makers, but of the moft in- 
4 trepid, the moft acute, accomplifhed, and. magnani- 
“meus characters? This is very probably the Englith 
‘nation.’ Edinburgh Review, Number vi. p. 352. On 
Lichtenberg’s Mifcellaneops Works. : 


If fuch be the advantages of a fyftem founded 
πὶ the fludy of ancient literature, it cannot be an 
object of indifference with the nation, to fee it. 
firmly eftablithed and well endowed. To preferve . 


and 
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and uphold with due care this venerable edifice, 
a large appropriation both of the men and of the 
property of the country may well be made. Many 
there certainly ought to be, whofe peculiar office 
fhould lead them ἴο examine diligently all its parte, 
to.bring together fuch materials as are neceflary 
to counteract decay, to maintain its folidity, te 
cleanfe, to:improve and. empbellith it. But it is 
the free cammunication af it wfe to the public, 
which is their leading purpofe ; and, according ag 
_ that duty is well or ill performed, the judgment 
of the public fhould be pronounced, 

That fome of its apartments might not be s are 
ranged more commodioufly, or furnithed better, 
is more than I would prefume to fay, But on 
the fubjeét of Political Economy, of which we 
now hear fo much, I will venture a few obler- 
vations in our defence, 

This is, beyond a doubt, of all fciences relating 
to human interefts, that in which the greateft 
progrefs has been made in modern times; and 
much honour is due to thofe writers’ who have 
let in light upon this hitherto obfcure and un- 
frequented track. But the effect of novelty aad ᾿ 
difcovery is to attract for a feafon an undue 
proportion of public favour. Such appears to me 
- to have been. the miftake with regard to Political 
Economy: and, in many inftances, it has been 

dangerous, if not a mifchievous mittake: for 
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the attainment of this {cience feems almoft to 
have fupplanted all the other branches of know- 
ledge requifite for a ftatefman; to have often nar- 
rowed his views, and to have made him regard every 
public meafure fimply in the relation it bears to 
national wealth. - But this objet, as I have al- 
ready contended, and ever will contend, againft 
the clamorous {fciolifts of the day, is not the 
prime bufinefs of true’ policy. However im- 
portant and even neceffary it may be, it is a fub- 
‘ordinate and not a predominant concern in pub- 
lic affairs—not lefs than the management and im- 
provement of an eftate in private life is an in- 
ferior duty to the education of children, the maine 
tenance of character, and the guidance of 4 
houfe. — . | 

Still-it cannot be difputed, that the fcience has 
a tendency, if rightly ftudied, to enlarge the mind, 
and that it will enable a man to perform many of 
the relative duties of life, both public and private, 
more correctly. On this ‘account the introdue- 
tion of it into the Letures on Modern Hiftory 
has always appeared to me ἃ great improvement ; 
and the ftill farther extenfion of the fame enquiry 
‘would, I am perfuaded, be much approved. 

Its great leading principles however are foon 
acquired : the ordinary reading of the day fupplies 
them. And with the majority of ftudents, the 
more accurate ftudy and inveftigation of its the: 

_ Orems 
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-orems: may well-be: referved for -thofe fituations 
and ‘occafions, in which many of them will be 
placed at-fome future feafon, and which afford 
ample time for the completion of fuch enquiries: 
“When combined with practical ‘exertions, and 
called forth by particular occafions, thefe ftudies 
gain a firmer hold, and are purfued with more 
eager intereft. The mind fhould indeed be early 
difciplined and fitted for that work: but -the work 
itfelf may be done when the time comes. | 
‘ It is a folly to think that-every thing which'a man 
is to know muft be taught him while young; as 
if he were:to {pring at once from College, and be 
‘intrufted with the immediate management of the 
world: as if life had no intervals for extending know- 
ledge: as if intellectual exercife and the act of 

learning were unbecoming the ftate of manhood. 
. With regard to this {cience in particular, there 
are many points in‘it, which make me think it a 
fitter employment for the -mind in an-advanced 
period of life, than when the affections are young 
and growing, and jiable to be cramped and ftunted 
by the views of human nature which it continually 
prefents. There is perhaps fomething in all the- 
oretical -views :of fociety, which tends to harden’ 
the feelings, and to reprefent man as a- blind part 
ef a blind machine. The frame-work οὔ. that 
great ftruéture muft, we know, be put together. 
- wpon: fuch -principles.. Απά the more. enlarged 
" | Qur 
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our {phere of aétion is, the more correct δέ la~ 
minous qught our notions to be of the relative 
power and importance. But by far the greater part 
of thofe who are educated for a¢tuve profeffions have 
lefs, occafion for contemplating thefe abftrac&t na- 
tions, than for adapting themfelves promptly te 
the. limited relations of life in which they are 
placed ; and in which the remedy of evils caufed 
by the friction of the machine and by external 
accident, requires not that comprehenfive view 
_ ef its whole conftruction to be for ever prefent to 
the mind. | It is not then that I would keep thefe 
truths out of fight; it is not that I would deny 
the utility of them in every {phere and condition: 
but. where.a choice is left us among many pur- 
fuits, all of which are in their feveral degrees. 
beneficial, I would be very cautious how that wag 
fingled out. and made predominant, which is fo 
prone to ufurp over.the reft, and the abufe of 
which. is not a laughable, but a ferious evil. 

Much we are told from day to day of the folly 
of pedantry. The folly is indeed ridiculous, and 
it is feldom {pared. But the pedant ip chenaiftry, 
or in phyfics, i is at leaft as difapreeahte an animal 
as. the pedant in claffical learning; and the pedant 
in. political economy.is not difagreeable only, but 
dangerous. . And if a profpect wera open’ ἰὼ ἃ 
young man of a period of letfure after he term 


of cqllege-fudy fhould be expired, it feems more 
advifable 
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advifable to fay the fotmdation for this ftience by 
exercifing his mind in found Logic and in Ma- 
thematical reafoning, upon which any other fyftem 
of clofe: and fevere reafoning may foon be built, 
than to run the τῆς of facrificing that’ more 
generous difcipline, which, if not imparted at an 
early period of life, is feldom acquired afterwards. 
- Never, while the world lafts, will it be wholly’ 
difabufed of that fpecious error, that the more there’ . 
is crammed ἰηΐο ἃ young man’s mind, whether it’ 
ftays there or not, whether it is digefted’ or not, 
ΔΙΗ͂ the wifer he is. And writings fuch as thofe 
which I have been examining, {mart, witty, and con- 
fident,-tend to confirm this difeafed habit of think- 
ing, and.to fpread the contagion. A half educated ’ 
father hears that lectures are read in Chemiftry, 
Botany, Mineralogy, &c. &c. at one place, and his 
fon is learning nothing of this fort at fchool. Inca- 
pable of judging how mental powers are improved’ 
by continual exercife, and how the moral charac- 
ter is in a great meaftre formed by the ftudy of 
good authors, he fancies that when the grammar 
of a language is learnt, all farther attention to 
that language is loft time—that there is nothing 
new gained, becaufe there is no. new name. If 
the boy is:captivated by the novelty and variety of ' 
the ftudies which are prefented to him, he feldom ἡ 
returns with any relifh to philological purfuits. 
He may become:a skilful agriculturift, an improver ἡ 
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of manufactures, an ufeful infpector of roads, 
mines, and canals: but all that diftinguifhing prace, 
which a liberal education imparts, he foregoes 
for ever. _ It cannot be acquired in a later. period. 
of life, if the morning of his days have been oc- 
cupied with other cares, and the intellectual habits 
already fettled in different forms and poftures. 
If, as too often happens, thefe matters are received 
into the ears, but take no poffeflion of the mind, 
there is not only a moral blank, but an intel- 
leCtual barrennefs—a poverty of fancy and in- 
vention, a dearth of hiftorical and poetical illuftra- 
tion, a want of all thofe ideas which decorate and 
enliven truth, which enable us to live over again 
the times that are. paft, to combine the produce 
of widely diftant ages, and to multiply into one 
- another the component parts of each. The experi-~ 
ment is a cruel one. I have feen it tried; and have 

witnefféd the melancholy and irreparable refult. Ὁ 
On the contrary, if this liberal inftru@tion be 
firt provided, and if the intelle& be duly: pre- 
pared by correGt Logic, and pure Mathematical 
{cience, there i is no analyfis, which the bufinefs of 
life may afterwards call upon him to inveftigate, be- 
yond the reach of a moderate underftanding. The 
habit of difcrimination, the power of ftating a quef- 
tion diftin@ly, and of arguing with perfpicuity, are 
of much greater importance than the hafty acquis 
fition. of mifcellaneous knowledge. Not: that I 
would 
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would be underftood to exclude the ftudy of thofe 
matters from an Univerfity. They are taught, 
and efteemed and encouraged here: but we do 
not deny that they are the fubordinate, and not 
the leading, bufinefs of education: and (what I 
think fhould never be forgotten) they are much 
more eafily attained by a well difciplined mind, 
after he enters into life, than the other fiudies 
upon which we fay the greateft ftrefs, 

' If it be ferioufly complained of as a defect, that 
feepticifm either in philofophy or religion is dif- | 
countenanced, I can only pity the folly of the 
writer who could advance fo untenable a pofition. 
If indeed the object of education be to diftract the 
mind of the ftudent, to make his opinions loofe, 
wavering, and. inconftant, inftead of guiding his 
choice, affifting his judgment, and concentrat- 
ing his powers, then we muft admit that we 
are altogether under a miftake. If he was fent 
here, not to’ be fed with what we believed to be 
the moft wholefome diet, but to be turned adrift 
amongft a medley of all forts of food and all forts 
of poifon, and left to choofe for himfelf, then 
indeed have we ftill to learn our duty, and to 
begin at that point where we have hitherto ᾿ 
fancied education ought to end. But the wretched 
abfurdity of this doctrine is too manifeft to bear a 
queftion. It muft feem like trifling to attempt 
jts refutation. I will therefore proceed to notice 
oe Aa one 
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one topic more, on which 1 have heard the com-, 
plaints of friends as well as enemies. 


Much wonder has been fometimes éxprefled, 
that, in fo important a fcience as Moral Philofo- 
phy, no’ more diftin@ provifion fhould have been . 
made in the Englith Univerfities, and that fo 
much refpect fhould ftill continue to be paid, more. 
efpecially in Oxford, to the ancient heathen fy 
tems of Ethics, after fo many corrections and 
improvements, with the light and authority of the. 
Gofpel to guide us, 

To this objection the firft anfwer which ος-. 
curs is, that, in a Chriftian community, Ethics i is: 
much more included within the province of Re- 
ligion than that of Philofophy. Without the fanc- 
tion of Religion, the pureft fyftem of Ethics would, 
be comparativel y lifelefs and unfruitful: and w ithout 
ethical inftruction, Religion itfelf is vapid, and even 
dangerous. They may be confidered as infepara- 
ble ingredients of one compound ; and the care of. 
teaching both in the moft effectual manner may, - 
well be intrufted to the fame hands. . It is then. 
from the pulpit that we are to look for the fullett 
performance of this branch of education ; and it ig 
in this fervice that we fee called forth amongtt us the. 
greateft efforts of moral and metaphyfical reafoning. | 

The name of Sermon has with fome people, 
become fynonymous with a trite fuperficial tate. 
: ~ ment 
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nient of truths which no one coibaté. A volume. 


_ of Sermons is too ‘often -regatded by the world } in 
‘that light: and it is ‘well knowhi to be a moft 


unpromifing title to'a work. * Call the fame com-= 


pofition, Leétures in’ Moral Philofophiy, Differta- 


tions on certain’ theorems in Ethics or. Meta-' 


phyfics, and they are ‘immediately fappofed to 
contain fomething profound—fome - difplay οὗ 


‘acute ard original reafonihg—fome new iNuftra-, 


tion or powerful vindication of eftablithed truths. 
And the fame injuftice is equally obférvable with 


régard to the unpublifhed arguments which’ are’ 


continually framed, and delivered ftom the pulpit. 
The inftruction, however, thus conveyed i is, for all 
practical purpofes, and in a great degree alfo for 
intelfectual exercife and improvement, the moft 
folid and - impreffive. 

' ‘Religion adapts itfelf to all conditions, to’ all 
occupations, whether of mind or body; and that 
form, in which its truths are beft reprefented to a 
congregation of ftudents and of educated men, is 
one which calls for a power of abftraét reafoning, 
and for a knowledge of the beft Ethical works, 
tle matter of which, according to its worth, may 
be incorporated with religious difcourfe. Hardly 
any man but the Euthufiaft contends that the 
Gofpel was defigned to fuperfede moral reafoning. 


It adds a fanGtion to Ethics, which the fublimeft 
| philofopby could” ‘never’ givé: <it corrects: fome - 
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errors, into which the pureft philofopby, without: - 
that guide, had fallen. But it difplays ne entire. 
and fyftematic code, which renders the employ- . .: 
ment of our natural faculties in fuch an enquiry . 
lefs needful: on the contrary, it affords.a ftrong - 
additional ftimulus to exert them in this fervice, . 
If therefore the whole of what-we learnt in Morals . 
were to be derived from one work, no Chriftian.. 
could hefitate between the fyftem of Ariftotle and . 
the fyftem of Paley. The latter work is well. 
known here, and never mentioned without re-- 
fpect. But whether as an exercife of the reafon- . 
ing faculty; or as exhibiting moral theorems in.a:, 
more captivating and convincing fhape, I eannot : 
think it entitled to a decided preference. It may. - 
lead to a-nofion δῇ, that it contains all we think :. ; 
well eftablifhed in Chriftian Ethics: whereas the, ~ 
Greek Philofophy is always ftudied with a referve . - 
in favour of Chriftianity, and an habitual refe—, 
rence is made to a more unerring ftandard, by 
which its foundneG is to be tried.. When we. 
confider too how frequently, from the very nature 
of the cafe, a popular modern work in Englifl. 
will be. read without much. fpecific- encourage- . 
ment, “while a foreign ftimulus is almoft. always. 
wanted to make an ancient treatife of any depth. - 
generally ftudied, the prudence of fixing on the... 


latter as the object of reward and honour, fup-; .. ‘ 
pofing them nearly, equal in value, . cannot. be... 


queftioned. 
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queftioned: My own -convidtion, after muck - 
confideration of the matter, decidedly fettled ᾿ in, 
that way: but I admit it to-be a point, on which ὦ 
different opinions may well be entertained, even. 
by people acquainted with the: works of both : 
claffes, 

ἴα the view which has thus been given, and 
the defence which has been attempted, of Oxford 
Education, - although. I have not been able, nor 
indeed have I been willing, to fupprefs the ftrong 

affection which J feel for the place and for its — 
pecufiar ftudies; yet nothing has been farther τὸ 
from my mind than to adi the part οἵ ἃ profeffed 
advocate—to hide its defeéts—to exaggerate its 
merits—and to give a falfe complexion to the . 
whole cafe.. It is one of the marks either of . 
extreme weaknefs, or of: artful malignity, to 
draw an ideal picture of what ἃ feminary of learn- . © 
ing might be, or ought to be. A kind of intel-" 
lectual paradife is delineated, from which human - 
paffions, prejudices, and interefts are altogether 
excluded. Nothing is to occupy the mind but a . 
never-failing and laborious attention to peculiar — 
duties.- No allowance is to be made for diffe- © 
reneg of bodily or mental conftitution—none for 
occafional languor, or fluctuation of fpirits—none Ὁ 


for the. avocations of bufinefs—for multiplied and =~ 


entangled connections—for purfuits of private ἢ 
intereft: 
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intereft and advancerient ; purflrits which are 
thought not only allowable, but laudable in every 
other department of life. - And when this vifion- 
ary fcene has been exhibited to the fancy, what 
wonder if the’ reality thall be found homely and 
difappointing ! Where human beings are, human 
follies and interefts will ever be found. The 
_compatifon ought hot in candour to be ‘made 
with a perfect ftandard; but with that which | 
feems fairly ‘practicable, and reafonably to’be ex- 
pected in the prefent ftate of things. ‘If there be 
any inftitution fo. pute, any body of individuals 
fo devoted to the public good, that no other’ 
motive finds place ‘in their minds, and no other 
view or inclination, from: day‘to day, i is harboured 
there, but the fervice of God and man, let them, 
(with folemn reverence and fincerity of heart I 
fpeak it,) let them cat the firft ftone at us. But 
thefe are not the men, from whom the language of 
infult and invetive is heard. It is-that many- 
| tongued fpirit of jealous difcontent or political 
difcord, which utters thefe jarring founds ; ; which 
ever and anor flits acrofs our path, and, occupy-= 
ing fome fheltered nok or over-hanging eminence; 
derides us’ with’ fiendlike mockery, and points 
with 4 reproachful hand at each’ faultering flep or 
accidental failure: -while nothing: feems to-delight: 
it more: than: to ‘fee its elfith tricks imitated by 
an idle ‘throng: of ' fpectators, or to hear an ‘echo 
of 
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@f jeughter raifed at the expence of filént and | 
unpretending worth. "Ἢ 

There are, moreover, foie poimts in the con- " 
ftitution of. this place, which are carefully: kept 
out of fight by our revilers, but which ought to 
be known and well confidered, before any com- 
parifon is made between what we are, and what 
we ought to be. The Univerfity of Oxford is not 
a national fotindation. It is-a corigeries of four 
dations, originating fome in royal munificence, 
but more in private piety and bounty. They are 
rtioulded indeed into one corporation; but each’ 
one of our twenty Colleges is a corporation, by 
_ itfelf, and’ has its own peculiar ftatutes, not only 
regulating its. internal affairs, but confining. 
its benefits by a great variety of limitations. In. 
this particular, I believe, we are much more res 
firained than the foundations in Cambridge, al, 
though in many cafes the limitations bear a clofe 
vefeniblance. In moft Colleges the fellowthips are 
appropriated to certain Schools, Diocefes, Coun-. 
tics, and in fome cafes even to Parifhes, with a 
preference’ given to the Founder's kindred for, 
ever. Many qualifications, quite foreign to intel 
lpctual talents and learning, are thus enjomed by 
the Founders; and in very few inftances is ἃ free 
choics of candidates allowed to the Fellows of a. 
College, updén dny vacancy in their number. Merit. 
thisrefore has not fach provifion πιδ a3 the ex- 
. . tent 
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tent of the endowments might feem to pfomifé. 
Now it is certain, that each of thefé various con 
_ Mitutions cannot be the beft. The beft of them 
perhaps are thofe where an unreftrained choice # 
left among all candidates who have taken one 
degree. The worft are thofe which are appro- 
priated to fchools, from which boys of fixteen or 
Seventeen are forwarded to a fixed {tation and 
emolument, which nothing can forfeit but fia- 
grant mifconduct, and which no exertion can 
render more valuable. 

But what can be faid to all this? Are the wills 
of private benefactors to be fet afide, not becaufe 
they contain provifions injurious to the public, 
(for in that cafe no one could queftion the pro- 
priety of interference in the- Legiflature,) but fim~- 
ply becaufe thefe provifions are not the bef that 
might have been? If the country were about to 
allot anew any portion of its wealth for the pur- 
pofe of education, of courfe the plan would be 
uniform; and the regulations fuch as might feem 
beft adapted, in every refpect, to promote the de- 
fired end. But an Englifh Legiflature has always 
evinced, and I truft ever will evince, a tender. re-. 
gard for the authority of Wills, and the facrednefs 
of private property. Whatever innovations may be 
made, no one can apprehend from. fuch a Legif- 
lature, that any perfonal lofs fhould be fuftamed 
by the present individuals, And whether even the 

maintenance 
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shaintedance of-a facred principle be nnt-a' greater 
good than the: mere. amelioration ‘of ἃ fyftem, 
gught to: be, and wauld be, I am -oonfident,: well 
confidered, before any change is ‘made*,. 


® Mr. Cockburn, late Chriftian Advocate at Cambridge, 
has propofed a plan for limiting the duration of all fellowfhips 
to ten or twelve years, fecuring of coutfe the prefent poffeffors 
from any lefs‘orinjery. Althougti-F admire and appland the 
geal of this writer, and have no doubt of the purity and redti- 
tude of his intentions, yet I cannot think his plan defirable, 9a 
feveral accounts. The hardfhip, which ‘many individuals would 
certainly fuffer, outweighs in my mind the value of ‘any inci- 
dental good which might arife from this fyftem. Befides, the 
great object propofed. is, to fend Fellows. of Colleges into active 
employment. Now this purpofe is already effected by the 
‘permiffion, univerfally granted, of non-refidence. Not more 
than one fixth’ part, I believe, of the~ Fellows of Colleges 
in Oxford are refident; very few more than are engaged 
in the bufinefs of education. The reff. are employed m 
the world in different ways. The fyftem of non-refidence 
is carried fo far, as to have affetted materially the afpeé 
of the place, perhaps farther than in prudence it ought to 
be. Very few are there who are pofleffed of leifure to carry 
on learned works. And the confequence is, that the bufinefs 
of Authorfhip is often afflumed by moft incompetent hands ; 
while-abler men are occupied in the more ufeful but lefs thewy 
tafk of tuition. On this fubject I believe the public are much 
mifinformed. The life of a College is far from being thé life 
of a Cloyfter. The charaéter of a Fellow of a College, fo often 
made the theme of fatirical humour, like that of the Squire i in 
country Tife, has nearly difappeared. The evil, if any, is now 
reverfed. So far from a College being a drain upon the world, 
the world drains Colleges of their moft efficient members; 
and, although the Univerfity thus becomes a more effeétual 
engine of education, it lofes much of that charatteriftic feature 
4 Bb δ 
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‘dm:the'mean time I never with to fee ‘the Gni- 
werfity placed above .refponfibility to public opi- 
mon. ‘never ‘wifh to fee her thielded ‘from the 
fear of public -cenfure, .repofing :fecurely on sher 
endowments, and difregarding the clamours of 
‘the world around her. ‘Tt is the terror of the 
jpublic voice which keeps in .awe aur tery Govern- 
mment,.ard all <qur public inftitutions: and when 
“once ‘that falutary check .15 removed, we know 
‘how foon every ill weed Yprings up and ripens in 
every.quarter of the .eftate, and haw indolent. all 
sits fiewards:and}labourers become. ‘To the veice 
“of ‘the’ public-we ‘ought always to anfwer with 
réfpe¢}, atid to render an account, if. called upon, 
.of .our-proceedings. .And wher that account is 
τὶν: gtven:in, 1. ἀο not fear that -a-judgment -will 
‘be~paffed, upon: the vain-and ungenerous expecta- 
tion of perféct virtue. If indeed the. great purpofe 
' ef national education were defeated or lightly . re- 
warded-by us, if the lfe-blood of England, inftead 


‘it once had,.as a refidence_ of learned leifure,. and.an . empporiu 
of literature. 
. Having mentioned this pamphlet of Mr. Geckhurn’s,, Lane 
not avoid repeating, that. I admire the. fincegity_ and beneyo- 
Jence of. the Author, and that I enter warmly into his views 
of the danger to whieh the Church .is expofed, potiby the fear 
of Catholic Emancipation, as, it is: abfurdly called, but by the 
fubtle_attixity of its. adverfaries, and the- {ypinenefs. and , jn- 
- diffenence. of. thofe. who. opght, to. be;,its μη, energetic. de- 
fenders. 
of 
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of being invigorated by healthy food, and quick- 
ened by pure patriotifm, were fent back tainted 
and difeafed, to circulate through her veins difloy- 
alty, irreligion, or fanaticifm, then indeed might 
we hang down our heads in fhame, and fhrink 
from that ftorm of obloquy which is gathering fo 
thick around us. But if no fuch deadly mifchief 
is fuffered to lurk here; if, with the allowances 
candour will ever make for human frailty, we be 
found upon the whole to difcharge our duty with 
difcretion and fidelity; we need never fcruple to 
meet our accufers with a clear and unabafhed 
eountenance ; confident, as we well may be, that 
we fhall continue to enjoy the protection of the 
government we live under, and the fayour of that 
nation, whofe befi interefis we ferve, . 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I WISHED, when it was too late, to introduce - 
a note, or to make fome alteration in one or two 


pafflages. E.g. | 


ΟΡ, 60, 1.14. Quop always has more or lefs _ 
the force of sEcause. ‘This is not ftrictly true. 
It has the force alfo of As ro; but this ufe of it 
was not the point in queftion: it may fafely be 


faid, that it never has the force of ur. 


P. 67. Note. A further reafon might be af- 
figned ‘for. the do¢trine refpecting feito quod, not- 
withftanding the line in Plautus. A long pa- 
renthefis is often the caufe of a little grammatical 
incongruity in the oldeft writers: it is a kind of 


difturbing force, which affeéts the courfe of the 


fentence, although it does not extinguifh its 
original character: fuch a fentence therefore is 
not a good authority for any unufual conftruc- 
tion. 

P. go. 1. 11. This ftatement may feem hardly 
reconcileable with the example from Livy, xxxi, . 
9. in the fame page. It is certainly a general rule, — 
that, to mark the fame relation in Latin, the fame 

cafe 


Igo. | 


cafe is required. But this rule is, like other 
grammatical rules, liable to variation, through the — 
idioms and anomakes of language: ef which va- 
riation the paflage from, Livy XXxxi. 9. is one ex 
ample. τς Ἂ : 
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P. 8.1. δ. for light read kt, 
P. 57.1, 6. for ut read at, 
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